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Lifelong  Learning 
New  Ministry  Focus 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

The  recent  reorganization 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education 
8c  Training  will  advance  the  provin- 
cial government’s  efforts  to  establish 
a culture  of  “lifelong  learning” 
in  Ontario,  says  the  senior  official 
responsible  for  overseeing  the 
changes. 

Deputy  Minister  Charles  Pascal 
said  in  an  interview  that  the  govern- 
ment deliberately  chose  not  to 
restructure  the  ministry  along 
traditional  lines  with  separate  divi- 
sions to  deal  with  the  post-secondary 
and  school  sectors  and  training. 
“That’s  yesterday’s  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness,” said  Pascal,  a former  faculty 
member  and  governor  at  U of  T. 

Instead  the  revamped  ministry  has 
five  major  divisions,  each  of  which  is 
responsible  for  a number  of  broad 
policy  areas,  such  as  equity  and  ac- 
countability, that  cut  across  sectoral 
boundaries.  “We  want  to  use  all  our 
expertise  to  develop  ideas  for  dealing 
with  issues  like  accountability, 
whether  we’re  looking  at  it  in  the 
universities  or  colleges  or  schools,” 
Pascal  explained. 

The  vision  of  the  ministry,  he  said, 
is  that  everyone  in  the  province 
should  have  unimpeded  access  to 
learning  opportunities  throughout 
their  lives,  regardless  of  language, 
background  or  geographical  location. 
That  cannot  happen  if  government 
treats  the  educational  sectors  as 
separate  fiefdoms.  Accordingly 
the  new  structure  of  the  ministry 
is  designed  to  foster  a broad- 
er perspective  on  issues  and  pro- 
mote greater  cooperation  among 
institutions  to  ensure  that  Ontarians 
enjoy  the  full  range  of  educa- 
tional experiences. 


In  an  interview  President  Robert 
Prichard  said  the  reorganization  rep- 
resents a “significant  change.”  While 
the  emphasis  on  lifelong  learning 
creates  new  opportunities,  the  min- 
istry’s new  structure  also  poses  a risk 
that  the  distinctive  needs  of  univer- 
sities will  receive  insufficient  atten- 
tion, he  observed.  However,  he  is 
pleased  that  Pascal  has  a long-stand- 
ing professional  and  personal  in- 
volvement with  universities  and  is 
committed  to  ensuring  that  the  new 
organization  will  support  the  mis- 
sion of  Ontario’s  universities. 

On  Nov.  17  Governing  Council 
chair  Annemarie  Castrilli,  Prichard 
and  the  University’s  vice-presidents 
met  with  Pascal  and  his  assistant 
deputy  ministers.  “I  left  the  meet- 
ing very  impressed  by  the  commit- 
ment and  attitude  of  the  new  senior 
officials,”  Prichard  said.  “I  believe 
there  is  every  reason  for  confidence 
that  we  can  make  the  new  relation- 
ships work  well.  They  fully  under- 
stand our  concern  that  universities 
have  a distinct  mission  and  that  it 
must  be  respected  and  nurtured. 
They  also  appreciate  that  research  is 
central  to  the  mission  of  the 
University  and  that  the  ministry 
structure  must  support  university- 
based  research.” 

Pascal  offered  assurances  that  the 
overhauled  ministry  will  be  respon- 
sive to  universities’  specific  concerns. 
Institutions  working  to  establish  new 
cooperative  relationships  with  others 
in  the  sector  can  count  on  support,  he 
said.  So  can  those  confronting  the 
difficult  decisions  made  necessary  by 
diminished  resources.  “Universities 
have  not  traditionally  had  a culture 
that  makes  it  easy  to  eliminate  certain 
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U of  T Offers 
Expertise  to  China 


A MONUMENTAL  PROJECT  TO 
preserve  archaeological  sites  in 
China  containi  ng  some  of  the  earli- 
est records  of  civilization  is  gearing  up 
— and  U of  T expects  to  be  involved. 

Professor  Gary  Crawford,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Anthropology, 
said  researchers  from  his  department, 
physics  and  geography  expect  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  project  that  will  take 
years  to  complete  and  cost  billions  of 
dollars. 

The  undertaking  is  tied  to  China’s 
plans  to  build  a giant  dam  on  the 
Yangtze  River.  Construction  of  the 
Three  Gorges  Dam  in  central  China 
is  scheduled  to  start  in  two  to  three 
years  and  take  approximately  15  years 
to  complete.  Once  in  operation  the 


dam  will  be  the  largest  hydroelectric 
power  generating  structure  in  the 
world.  It  will  also  be  used  to  control 
seasonal  flooding  and  the  flow  of  the 
river  to  improve  water  resources  and 
navigation  in  the  area. 

Unfortunately,  Crawford  said,  the 
dam  will  be  in  the  heartland  of 
Chinese  historical  and  cultural  de- 
velopment and  its  construction  will 
result  in  the  flooding  of  hundreds  of 
kilometres  of  territory  where  an  es- 
timated 400  archaeological  sites  are 
located.  The  sites  contain  everything 
from  early  human  remains  to  under- 
ground temples  and  tombs,  ancient 
tools,  relics  and  art  and  records  of 
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VARSITY  VICTORY! 


It  just  doesn ’t  get  any  better  than  this.  In  a game  that  had  spectators  on  the  edge  of their  seats  until  the  dying  moments, 
the  Varsity  Blues  held  tight  for  a 37-34  victory  over  the  Calgary  Dinosaurs  in  the  Vanier  Cup  at  Sky  Dome  Nov.  20. 
Last  year  at  this  time  the  Blues  were  not  sure  they  would  field  a team  at  all  due  to  budget  cutbacks.  Thanks  in  large part 
to  fundraising  efforts  of the  Friends  of  Football,  the  team  stayed  in  the  game  — and  won  the  big  one. 


Yaqzan  Case  Raises  Questions 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


The  U of  T Faculty  Asso- 
ciation would  have  fully  sup- 
ported professors  at  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick  (UNB)  had  they 
grieved  the  suspension  of  a colleague 
with  contentious  views  on  date  rape, 
UTFA’s  president  says. 

Professor  Bill  Graham  said  UTFA 
does  not  in  any  way  condone  the 
opinions  of  Matin  Yaqzan,  a profes- 
sor of  mathematics  and  statistics  at 
the  Fredericton  campus.  However, 
the  association  believes  the  UNB  ad- 
ministration did  not  follow  proper 
procedure  when  it  suspended  him 
Nov.  11  and  announced  it  would  re- 
view his  27-year  career  with  the  uni- 
versity. Both  measures,  Graham  said, 
violate  the  faculty  member’s  basic 
right  to  academic  freedom. 

UNB  lifted  the  suspension  Nov. 
19  but  said  it  had  reasssigned 
Yaqzan’s  duties  — he  will  not  return 


to  the  classroom  this  term. 

Yaqzan  wrote  an  article  recently  in 
the  university’s  student  newspaper 
The  Brunswickan  that  said  date  rape 
has  become  a necessity  for  today’s 
young  men.  Women  who  accom- 
pany men  to  their  bedrooms  should 
expect  sexual  intercourse,  he  added. 
And  a “promiscuous  girl”  should  not 
be  morally  outraged  or  try  to  evoke 
public  sympathy  when  raped  but  de- 
mand monetary  compensation  for 
“her  inconvenience  or  discomfort.” 

The  Bulletin  spoke  to  members  of 
the  University  about  the  case  fol- 
lowing Yaqzan’s  suspension. 

Yaqzan,  Graham  noted,  “may  have 
views  that  are  unpopular,  views  that  the 
majority  of  us  disagree  with.  But  the 
actions  the  UNB  administration  has 
taken  are  outside  the  boundaries  of 
fair  treatment.”  A university  inves- 
tigation of  a professor’s  entire  career, 
for  example,  “is  unheard  of.” 

Professor  Michael  Marrus  of  the 


Department  of  History  and  chair  of 
Academic  Board  said  he  was  both 
puzzled  and  troubled  by  UNB’s  quick 
suspension  of  Yaqzan.  In  a free  so- 
ciety, he  said,  people  should  be  sanc- 
tioned for  what  they  do,  not  for  what 
they  believe  no  matter  how  con- 
temptible those  beliefs  are. 

“It  sounds  dangerously  to  me  like 
a ‘thought  crime’  has  been  commit- 
ted here  in  that  he  has  expressed  a 
‘forbidden  thought,’”  Marrus  said. 
“As  someone  concerned  with  aca- 
demic freedom  I find  this  very 
disturbing,”  particularly  since  there 
has  been  no  indication  that  Yaqzan’s 
views  have  interfered  with  either  his 
teaching  or  research. 

Paddy  Stamp,  U ofTs  sexual  ha- 
rassment officer,  said  if  Yaqzan  were 
a U of  T professor  and  wrote  such  an 
article,  it  would  not  violate  the  Univer- 
sity’s policy  on  sexual  harassment. 

~ See  YAQZAN:  Page  2 ~ 


In  Brief 


Budget  sessions  to  be  open 

In  a departure  from  the  practice  of  past  years  the  University’s 
Budget  Committee  will  conduct  its  deliberations  on  the  1994-95  bud- 
get report  in  open  session.  Professor  Roger  Beck  of  classics  at  Erindale 
College,  who  chairs  the  committee,  said  in  an  interview  that  the  intent 
is  to  make  the  budget  process  as  open  as  possible.  Members  are  unlike- 
ly, however,  to  invite  oral  presentations,  preferring  in  most  instances  to 
receive  written  submissions.  Under  its  current  terms  of  reference  the 
Budget  Committee  normally  meets  in  closed  session  but  student  lead- 
ers have  complained  that  this  denies  them  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  budget  report  until  too  late  in  the  process.  If  the  new  approach 
proves  successful,  and  the  committee  elects  to  keep  its  meetings  open  in 
future,  Governing  Council  would  have  to  approve  a change  in  the  terms 
of  reference.  The  open  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  new  year. 


World  at  Our  Doorstep 


Moscovitch  elected  fellow 

Professor  Morris  Moscovitch  of  psychology  at  Erindale  is 
one  of 246  people  elected  this  year  as  a fellow  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  society  defines  a fellow  as  “a 
member  whose  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  advancement  of  science  or  its  ap- 
plications are  scientifically  or  socially  distinguished.”  Moscovitch  joined 
U ofT  in  1971.  An  expert  on  memory,  he  is  one  of  a handful  of  world- 
renowned  U of  T researchers  who,  over  the  past  20  years,  has  advanced 
many  new  ideas  about  what  memory  is  and  how  it  functions.  The  soci- 
ety will  present  its  fellows  with  official  certificates  Feb.  20  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  San  Francisco. 


Tiananmen  Square  plaque  stolen  again 

A BRONZE  PLAQUE  COMMEMORATING  THE  JUNE  1989  STUDENT 
uprising  in  China’s  Tiananmen  Square  has  been  stolen  for  the  second  time 
from  its  location  outside  the  Students’  Administrative  Council  building. 
Sgt.  Lcn  Paris  of  the  U of  T Police  said  the  plaque,  valued  at  $2,000,  was 
removed  from  the  building’s  east  wall  sometime  between  Nov.  5 and  8. 
An  original  plaque  installed  last  year  was  stolen  in  June  1992.  As  in  the 
first  theft,  police  have  no  suspects.  Artwork  accompanying  the  plaque  and 
depicting  a crushed  bicycle  remains  at  the  site. 


Kraus  named  to  Order  of  Canada 

Greta  Kraus,  an  adjunct  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Music, 
has  been  named  a member  of  the  Order  of  Canada.  She  was  among  50 
distinguished  Canadians  honoured  at  a ceremony  in  Ottawa  Oct.  27  for 
exemplifying  the  highest  qualities  of  citizenship  and  enriching  the  lives 
of  their  contemporaries.  Kraus,  an  accomplished  harpsichordist  and 
coach  in  German  lieder,  is  renowned  for  her  knowledge  and  performance 
of  baroque  music.  In  addition  to  teaching  for  many  years  at  U ofT  and 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  she  has  won  wide  acclaim  as  an 
accompanist  and  chamber  musician. 


Trass  receives  Estonian  honorary  degree 

Professor  Olev  Trass  of  the  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  8c  Applied  Chemistry  received  an  honorary  degree  from 
Estonia’s  Tallinn  Technical  University  Sept.  16.  A native  of  Estonia,  Trass 
has  helped  to  establish  collaborative  links  between  U ofT  and  Estonian 
academic  institutions.  The  degree  recognized  these  efforts  as  well  as  his 
excellence  in  chemical  engineering.  Trass  is  the  author  or  co-author  of 
over  80  publications  specializing  in  the  field  of  transport  phenomena,  coal 
technology  and  comminution.  He  is  also  a fellow  of  the  Chemical 
Institute  of  Canada  and  a member  of  the  Canadian  Society  for  Chemical 
Engineering  and  the  Professional  Engineering  Association  of  Ontario. 


That  long-distance  feeling 
may  never  be  the  same  again. 
After  months  of  pilot  testing  U ofT 
Computing  8c  Communications 
(UTCC)  is  ready  to  give  the 
University  community  a taste  of  the 
brave  new  world  of  videoconferenc- 
ing. Faculty,  staff  or  students  eager  to 
put  this  technology  to  work  can  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  by  con- 
tacting the  Media  Centre. 

Videoconferencing  systems  allow 
“face-to-face”  audiovisual  contact  be- 
tween people  in  geographically  sep- 
arate locations,  making  it  possible  to 
conduct  meetings,  seminars  and 
classes  via  the  television  screen. 


Currendy  UTCC  has  two  portable 
videoconferencing  units:  one,  in- 
stalled at  the  Koffler  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Management,  is  for  users 
with  occasional  or  short-term  needs; 
the  other  will  be  made  available  to 
those  interested  in  making  extensive 
use  of  the  technology  for  periods  of 
three  to  six  months.  At  present 
researchers  at  the  Institute  for 
Aerospace  Studies  are  using  the  sec- 
ond unit  to  consult  colleagues  at  York 
University  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  8c  Space  Administration 
in  the  US. 

The  administration  will  charge 
users  a basic  fee  of  $75  an  hour  for  a 


videoconferencing  session  — a figure 
that  UTCC  communications  spe- 
cialist Krishna  Patnaik  said  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  amount 
charged  by  private  firms.  An  initial 
demonstration  will  be  free  of  charge 
and  representatives  from  various  de- 
partments will  have  the  opportunity 
to  attend  workshops  in  order  to  ac- 
quire the  necessary  know-how  to  run 
videoconferencing  sessions  without 
technical  assistance.  UTCC  also  has 
facilities  to  pick  up  international 
satellite  broadcasts  that  are  of  rele- 
vance to  educators  and  researchers 
and  will  be  making  this  service  avail- 
able for  a charge  of  $50  an  hour. 


Hagan  appointed  editor 

Professor  John  Hagan  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 

the  Faculty  of  Law  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the  Annual  Review  of 
Sociology.  The  journal  is  published  by  Annual  Reviews  Inc.,  the  leading 
producer  of  research  annuals  in  the  physical,  biological,  biomedical,  so- 
cial and  behavioral  sciences,  based  at  Stanford  University.  Hagan  is  the 
first  Canadian  to  edit  the  review  and  will  serve  as  editor  through  1998. 


Lifelong  Learning  New  Ministry  Focus 


~ Continued,  from  Rage  1 ~ 
programs,”  Pascal  said.  “We  hope 
that  our  ministry  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide good  service  to  institutions  that 
want  to  make  some  changes  in  the 
way  business  is  done.” 

The  new  divisions  in  the  ministry 
are:  elementary,  secondary,  post- 
secondary operations  and  French- 
language  education;  policy  priorities 
and  curriculum  development;  anti- 
racism, access  and  equity,  open  learn- 
ing and  training;  and  organization 
development  and  services.  Each  is 
headed  by  an  assistant  deputy 
minister  (ADM). 

Some  institutions,  Pascal  said,  had 
expressed  concern  that  the  new 
organization  lacks  specific  advocacy 
units  for  the  different  branches  of 
education.  So  the  ministry  has  des- 


ignated three  “lead”  ADMs,  each  of 
whom  will  act  as  principal  liaison 
with  one  of  the  major  sectors:  uni- 
versities, colleges  and  schools.  Jill 
Hutcheon,  ADM  for  policy  priorities 
and  curriculum  development,  will 
take  the  lead  in  dealing  with  the  uni- 
versities. She  served  previously  as  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  provincial 
Royal  Commission  on  Learning. 

Hutcheon’s  division  will  play  the 
lead  role  in  transforming  education 
and  training  to  meet  the  govern- 
ment’s goals  for  lifelong  learning.  Its 
inventory  of  responsibilities  includes 
post-secondary  restructuring,  inter- 
governmental relations,  long-term 
funding  policy  and  the  development 
of  accountability  mechanisms. 

The  elementary,  secondary,  post 
secondary  operations  and  French- 


language  education  division,  under 
Mariette  Carrier-Fraser,  will  pro- 
vide such  support  services  to  institu- 
tions as  the  administration  of 
capital  and  operating  grants.  The 
open  learning  and  training  division, 
headed  by  Joan  Andrew,  will  oversee 
a variety  of  programs  focused  on 
developing  new  strategies  for  life- 
long learning. 

Ouida  Wright’s  anti-racism,  ac- 
cess and  equity  division  has  wide- 
ranging  responsibilities  in  such 
areas  as  employment  equity,  human 
rights,  gender  issues,  admissions  poli- 
cies and  harassment  and  discrimina- 
tion. The  organization  development 
and  services  division,  led  by  Jan  Donio, 
will  attend  to  an  assortment  of 
administrative  matters  including  the 
development  of  new  data  systems. 


U of  T Offers  Expertise  to  China 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
China’s  rich  political  history. 

The  Chinese  government  plans  to 
relocate  hundreds  of  structures  and 
artifacts.  Crawford,  who  has  a long- 
standing interest  in  east  Asia,  be- 
came aware  of  the  project  earlier  this 
year  and  began  working  with  the 
Canadian  Foundation  for  the 
Preservation  of  Chinese  Cultural  8c 
Historical  Treasures.  The  group, 
formed  by  Toronto  physician  Nelly 
Ng,  plans  to  raise  funds  to  assist 


China  with  the  project. 

Crawford  talked  to  University  col- 
leagues whom  he  thought  might  be 
interested  in  helping  the  Chinese 
government.  The  small  group  of  re- 
searchers believes  U ofT  will  be  able 
to  assist  excavation  teams,  train 
Chinese  archaeologists  and  scientists 
in  conservation  techniques  and  ac- 
curately date  artifacts  through  so- 
phisticated radio  carbon-dating  tech- 
niques available  in  the  physics 
department’s  isotrace  laboratory. 


Yaqzan  Case  Raises  Questions 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
Although  troubled  by  his  views, 
she  criticized  UNB’s  suspension.  “It 
is  highly  problematic  that  a professor 
in  a university  is  advocating  crim- 
inal offences,  but  I also  think  it’s 
appalling  that  the  university  would 
take  job-related  action  against  him 
for  stating  his  opinions.” 

A better  way  to  deal  with  Yaqzan 
might  have  been  through  the  pages 
of  the  student  newspaper  that 
published  his  views,  she  said. 

Aida  Graff,  status  of  women  offi- 
cer, said  Yaqzan’s  statements  leave 
questions  in  her  mind  about  his 
ability  to  teach  young  people. 
“Given  the  man’s  abhorrent  opin- 
ions I wonder,  what  kind  of  a climate 
is  he  creating  in  his  classroom?  How 
will  his  women  students  feel?” 
Graff,  who  called  Yaqzan’s  views 
“immoral  because  they  dehumanize 


and  degrade  both  women  and  men,” 
added,  however,  that  she  is  a strong 
supporter  of  freedom  of  expression. 
“Sometimes  the  cost  of  protecting 
our  freedom  of  speech  is,  unfortu- 
nately, to  hear  horrible  things.” 


For  the  project  the  University  has 
established  a formal  relationship  with 
the  Chinese  government.  On  Nov. 
18  three  members  of  China’s  State 
Bureau  of  Cultural  Relics  visited 
U of  T for  a closer  look  at  facilities. 
Although  no  agreements  were 
signed,  Crawford  feels  confident  the 
officials  will  accept  U of  T’s  offer  of 
help.  That  will  be  quite  an  accom- 
plishment for  both  U of  T and 
Canada,  he  noted;  in  the  past  China 
was  extremely  reluctant  to  let  foreign- 
ers in  to  conduct  archaeological  work. 

“There  has  been  a long  history  of 
foreigners  taking  archaeological  ar- 
tifacts from  China,  mostly  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,”  Crawford 
said.  In  this  case,  however,  he  be- 
lieves the  Chinese  government  will 
see  the  merits  of  establishing  part- 
nerships that  preserve  priceless  trea- 
sures for  generations  to  come. 
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St.  Michael’s 
Mounts  Campaign 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

The  success  of  a S6.5  million 

fundraising  campaign  will 
determine  whether  St.  Michael’s 
College  can  realize  its  plans  for  long- 
term survival. 

The  “emergency  appeal”  kicked 
off  in  October,  one  year  after  the 
collapse  of  a plan  to  sell  the  institu- 
tion’s surplus  Bay  St.  land  to 
condominium  developer  Tridel 
Corporation  for  a price  of  more 
than  S40  million.  Richard  Alway, 
president  of  University  of  St. 
Michael’s  College,  said  the  fundrais- 
ing strategy  is  designed  to  sustain 
the  debt-burdened  Catholic  college 
to  the  end  of  the  decade,  by  which 
time  it  should  be  possible  to  put  the 
land  back  on  the  market. 

“We’re  in  a serious  financial  situ- 
ation,” Alway  said  in  an  interview. 
“However,  we’ve  conceived  a strate- 
gy and  are  in  the  process  of  imple- 
menting it.  We’re  making  encour- 
aging  progress  ...  and  I have  no  doubt 
that  we’re  going  to  make  our  goals.” 


Richard  Alway 


Over  the  next  five  years  the  college 
proposes  to  raise  $2  million  from  its 
alumni  — and,  to  a lesser  extent, 
from  faculty,  staff  and  friends  — as 
well  as  $4.5  million  from  founda- 
tions, religious  institutions  and  other 
sources.  The  money  will  enable  St. 
Michael’s  to  compensate  for  its  cash- 
flow problems  while  preventing  fur- 
ther increases  in  the  college’s  debt 
level.  The  appeal  has  been  given  the 
title  Secure  the  Tradition. 

Jordan  Sullivan,  a Toronto  mer- 
chant banker  and  St.  Michael’s  alum- 
nus who  chairs  the  college’s  finance 
committee,  said  the  preservation  of 
the  141-year-old  institution  depends 
on  the  eventual  sale  of  the  land  on  the 
west  side  of  Bay  St.  between  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Joseph  Sts.  Proceeds  would 
first  be  used  to  wipe  out  the  college’s 


debt  and  the  balance  would  be  in- 
vested, providing  St.  Michael’s  with  a 
source  of  income  in  perpetuity. 

The  college  made  its  decision  to 
sell  the  2.3-acre  parcel  of  land  in 
1987  but  by  last  fall  the  recession 
had  devastated  the  market  for  con- 
dominium units  in  Toronto,  forcing 
the  developer  Tridel  to  back  away 
from  its  commitment.  St.  Michael’s 
has  a cash-flow  shortfall  of  approx- 
imately $1.3  million  a year  and  a 
bank  debt  that  stands  at  $4.3  million. 
Between  1988  and  1992  the  college 
received  more  than  $5  million  in  op- 
tion payments  from  Tridel  in  return 
for  setting  the  land  aside;  the  money 
enabled  St.  Michael’s  to  keep  its  debt 
situation  stable.  Now  the  debt  could 
soar  as  high  as  $13  million  by  1998. 

John  Brown,  president  of  the 
college’s  alumni  association,  said  his- 
tory shows  that  graduates  can  be 
counted  on  to  respond  favourably  to 
the  appeal.  For  example,  the  St. 
Michael’s  capital  campaign,  launched 
in  1988  with  a goal  of  $2.4  million, 
attracted  donations  of  more  than  $4 
million.  “Alumni  have  always  been 
determined  to  keep  alive  the  tradition 
of  the  college,”  Brown  said. 

“We’re  very  fortunate,”  added 
Maude  McCarty,  director  of  devel- 
opment at  St.  Michael’s.  “There  is  a 
deep  respect  and  affection  for  this 
college.  People  leave  with  a strong 
sense  of  community.”  McCarty  said 
that  the  administration  has  already 
laid  the  groundwork  for  its  appeal 
by  sending  a large  volume  of  litera- 
ture to  graduates  over  the  past  year, 
outlining  the  financial  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  bank  debt  the 
college  until  recendy  owed  more  than 
$2  million  to  the  Basilian  fathers,  the 
order  that  founded  the  institution  in 
1852.  The  Basilians,  however,  have 
been  persuaded  to  forgive  that  debt. 

The  current  financial  dilemma  is 
rooted  in  St.  Michael’s  historical  re- 
liance on  the  contributions  of  the 
Basilian  fathers  and  members  of 
other  religious  orders  who  have 
served  as  faculty  and  staff  over  the 
years.  The  priests  and  sisters  have 
traditionally  donated  the  bulk  of  their 
University  salaries  to  the  college. 
Since  the  1960s,  however,  their  num- 
bers have  been  depleted  by  retire- 
ments and  lay  people  have  taken  their 
place.  At  the  same  time  the  college 
has  expanded  enormously,  tripling 
its  enrolment  to  approximately  3,400. 
Moreover,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
its  buildings,  which  include  some  of 
the  oldest  on  campus,  is  increasing. 


Please  Post  No  Bills 


Organizations  that  plaster 
posters  where  no  posters  may 
be  plastered  are  being  asked  to  pay  for 
their  misdeeds. 

Last  summer  the  office  of  student 
affairs  sent  letters  and  invoices  to  a 
couple  of  dozen  groups  that  had  stuck 
their  announcements  on  buildings 
such  as  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  They 
were  charged  anywhere  from  a cou- 
ple of  dollars  to  a couple  of  hundred 
dollars  to  pay  removal  costs. 

Many  are  paying,  some  are  not, 
said  David  Neelands,  assistant  vice- 


president (student  affairs).  Those 
who  do  not  pay,  receive  another  in- 
voice and  if  they  still  resist  they  are 
reminded  when  they  rent  space  or 
engage  in  other  business  with  U of  T. 

The  exercise  has  generated  a few 
thousand  dollars  so  far.  Cost  recov- 
ery, however,  is  not  the  main  objec- 
tive, Neelands  said  in  an  interview. 
“Primarily  we  want  to  change  be- 
haviour.” Announcements  should  be 
confined  to  poster  boards  and  kiosks 
— placing  them  anywhere  else  con- 
stitutes vandalism,  he  stated. 


Fine  Focus 


Sqmggly,  squirmy  little  things  look  better  — and  even  bigger  — when  seen  by  tiny  tykes  through  a magnifying  glass. 
Academic  Showcase  93  at  Scarborough  College  provided  plenty  of opportunities  for  visitors  to  have  a close  look  at  what 
the  college  offers.  The  Nov.  13  open  house,  aimed  primarily  at  high  school  students  seeking  information  on  the  college, 
featured  mini-lectures,  displays  and  tours  of  the  facilities.  More  than  500 people  attended. 


International  Studies 


APROVOSTIAL  REVIEW  OF  in- 
ternational studies  and  pro- 
grams will  be  launched  today.  It  is  the 
first  thematic  review  ever  undertak- 
en at  U of  T and  more  will  be  an- 
nounced in  future  including  a review 
of  mathematical  sciences  this  week, 
says  Provost  Adel  Sedra. 

The  review  committee  will  be 
headed  by  Vice-Provost  Carolyn 
Tuohy  and  include  external  apprais- 
ers with  prominence  in  internation- 
al work.  The  committee  is  expected 
to  complete  its  report  by  next  spring. 
Only  then  will  it  be  decided  which 
programs  may  move  to  a new  build- 
ing for  international  studies.  The 
project,  to  be  financed  by  a private 
donor,  will  be  officially  announced 
within  weeks  but  already  members  of 
the  University  are  speculating  who 
will  occupy  the  building,  Sedra  said. 

Tuohy  said  she  hopes  the  review 
will  provide  a “map”  of  internation- 
al studies  at  U of  T,  showing  the 


strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  pro- 
grams and  suggesting  how  to  “re- 
combine and  reallocate  to  make  the 
best  of  what  we  have.”  It  will  exam- 
ine activities  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  &c 
Science,  particularly  the  social  sci- 
ences and  humanities,  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  the  Centre  for 
International  Studies  (where  no  de- 
grees are  offered  at  the  moment) 
and  the  Faculties  of  Law  and 
Management.  She  said  the  exercise 
should  strengthen  links  between 
teaching  and  research,  encourage  in- 
terdisciplinary work  and  perhaps  pave 
the  way  for  a new  program  of  grad- 
uate studies. 

The  thematic  reviews,  as  well  as 
the  provost’s  other  planning  exercis- 
es, may  lead  to  the  elimination  of 
programs  but  ultimately  the  goal  is  to 
focus  U of  T’s  resources  in  certain 
areas  and  to  recruit  more  faculty  in 
those  areas  if  necessary,  said  Sedra. 
The  dramatic  budget  reductions  of 


Reviewed 

recent  years  have  been  a catalyst  for 
this  process,  he  said.  “In  times  of  fis- 
cal restraint  it’s  easy  to  do  nothing,  to 
hunker  down  and  protect  what  you 
have  until  times  get  better.  But  we’re 
not  doing  that.  We’re  looking  at  cer- 
tain areas  and  doing  something  to 
strengthen  them  though  times  are 
tough.” 

Remembering 
December  6 

A MEMORIAL  SERVICE  COM- 
memorating  the  14  women 
who  were  killed  at  l’Ecole 
Polytechnique  four  years  ago  will  be 
held  Monday,  Dec.  6 at  1 p.m.  in 
Convocation  Hall.  The  national 
day  of  remembrance  has  even  more 
significance  following  a recently 
released  Statistics  Canada  survey 
that  found  half  the  women  in 
Canada  have  been  physically  or 
sexually  assaulted  since  age  16. 
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ANDRE  SOUROUJON 


CUSTOM  SYNTHESIS  OF 

DNA  AND  PEPTIDES 


Providing  reliable  service  to  the  Toronto  biomedical  community 

Call  Cliff  Sutton  at  (905)  472-4313 

Fax  (905)  472-4509  Tf 

or  (51 9)  652-3758  Fax  (519)  652-3818  l(/ETROGEN 


CORR 


Physiologist  Specialized  in  Diabetes  Research 


Comfort  Hotel «— 

“Toronto’s  best  accommodation  value 


1993-94  UNIVERSITY  RATES 

PREFERRED  CORPORATE 

$62  Single/Double 

LONG-TERM  CORPORATE 

$49.00  Single/Double 

The  friendly  staff  of  the  newly  renovated 
Comfort  Hotel  Downtown  look  forward  to  serving  your 
accommodation  needs.  The  Comfort  Hotel  is  located 
off  Yonge  & Bloor,  minutes  from  U of  T campus, 
with  comfortable  accommodation  in  a charming  setting. 
For  more  information,  or  reservation,  please  call: 

The  Comfort  Hotel 

15  Charles  Street  East 
Toronto  M4Y 1S1 
Telephone:  (416)  924-1222 
Facsimile:  (416)  927-1369 


Professor  Emeritus  James 
Campbell  of  the  Department 
of  Physiology,  a distinguished 
contributor  to  the  field  of  diabetes 
research,  died  Sept.  20  at  the  age 
of  86. 

A native  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
Campbell  came  to  Canada  in  1922. 
He  attended  U of  T,  earning  his 
BA  in  physiology  and  biochemistry 
in  1930,  his  MA  in  biochemistry  in 
1932  and  his  PhD  in  physiology  in 
1938.  An  appointment  as  a faculty 
member  in  the  physiology  depart- 
ment followed  two  years  later. 
During  the  Second  World  War  he 
served  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Naval 
Volunteer  Reserve  as  a member  of 
the  medical  research  unit  where  he 
worked  on  the  development  of  new 
processes  for  production  of  emer- 
gency rations. 

Campbell  spent  virtually  his  en- 
tire professional  life  at  the  Uni- 
versity. He  became  a full  professor 
in  1962  and  was  cross-appointed 
to  the  Banting  8c  Best  Department 
of  Medical  Research.  After  retiring 
in  1974  he  remained  active  in  the 
physiology  department  for  another 
five  years  as  a teacher  and  re- 
searcher. In  his  retirement  speech 
he  described  U of  T fondly  as  a 
place  for  “the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
the  acquisition  of  wisdom  and  cre- 
ation and  enjoyment  of  beauty.” 


As  a research  scientist  Campbell 
was  best  known  for  establishing  a 
link  between  growth  hormone  and 
the  development  of  diabetes.  He 
collaborated  closely  on  much  of  this 
work  with  Professor  Charles  Best, 
the  co-discoverer  of  insulin. 
Together  with  another  colleague 
from  the  physiology  department, 
Professor  Reginald  Haist,  they 
demonstrated  that  prolonged  ad- 
ministration of  growth  hormone 
can  produce  permanent  diabetes  by 
destroying  the  insulin-producing 
cells  of  the  pancreatic  islets.  In 
addition  to  his  work  in  this  area, 
Campbell  assisted  Connaught 
Medical  Research  Laboratories  in 
the  production  of  adrenalin  and 


posterior  pituitary  extracts  for  clin- 
ical purposes  and  growth  hormone 
for  experimental  use. 

During  the  post-war  years 
Campbell  was  a member  of  the 
Defence  Research  Board’s  panel  on 
nutrition  and  metabolism  and 
served  as  its  chair  from  1958  to 
1961.  He  also  published  widely  and 
belonged  to  a number  of  profes- 
sional organizations  including  the 
Canadian  Physiological  Society  and 
the  Biochemical  Society  in  Great 
Britain. 

Sudha  Rastogi,  a lecturer  in 
physiology,  joined  Campbell  s re- 
search team  in  1961.  She  found 
him  a gracious  and  cooperative  col- 
league. “I  had  great  admiration  for 
him,”  Rastogi  said.  “He  was  a very 
humble  man  and  a great  friend.” 

Aside  from  his  research, 
Campbell’s  great  love  was  art. 
Following  retirement  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  sketching  and 
sculpture.  He  and  his  wife  also  per- 
formed volunteer  service  for  the 
chaplaincy  department  at  Wellesley 
Hospital. 

Professor  Mladen  Vranic,  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Physiology, 
said  that  Campbell  was  warmly  re- 
garded by  those  around  him.  “He 
was  a gende  and  understanding  per- 
son, with  great  empathy  for  others, 
Vranic  said. 


IGNITE  YOUR 
FUTURE! 


Macintosh  LCIII 


Authorized  Dealer 

Bundles  Are  Back! 
Nov.  12  to  Jan.  16 


Macintosh  LC475 


68030  processor 

(■nllS  75  Mhz.  clock  speed 

Optional  math  coprocessor 
~t  - 4MB  RAM  standard 

80  or  1 60MB  hard  disk  drive 

• i ''  Vf. 

Stylewrite™ll 

4/80MB  with  Basic  Display 

$1,510. 

4/80MB  with  Plus  Display 

$1,600. 

4/ 160MB  with  Basic  Display 

$1,630. 

4/ 160MB  with  Plus  Display 

$1,720. 

| Macintosh  Quadra  660AV 

68040  processor  with  integrated  FPU 

1 3|p  8MB  RAM  standard 

" 80  MB  hard  disk  drive 

• • ; ....  £$&%&&&* 

**  ■■■  f 

' Digital  Signal  Processor  for  video,  audio, 

ij  _ ?"  s 'A  speech  recognition,  more! 

Personal  Laser  300 

8/80MB  with  Macintosh  Display 

$3,120. 

GeoPort  Telecommunications  Adapter 

$140. 

NuBus  Slot  Adapter 

$140. 

1 Apple,  the  Apple  logo.  Mac,  Macintosh,  LaserWriter,  Stylewriter,  LC  and  Quadra  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  ], 

| Computer  Inc, 
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LC 


68LC040  processor  (no  FPU) 
25  Mhz.  speed 
4 or  8MB  RAM 

„ 80  or  1 60MB  hard  disk 


Stylewriter 


Personal  Laser  300 


4/80MB  with  Plus  Display 

8/ 1 60MB  with  Plus  Display 
8/ 1 60MB  with  Macintosh  Display 


$1,860. 

$1,950. 

$2,310. 

$2,450. 


N/A 

$2,290. 

$2,640. 

$2,780. 


Keyboards  and  Software 

Apple  Standard  Keyboard  II 
Apple  Extended  Keyboard  II 
Apple  Adjustable  Keyboard 

Claris  Works,  ClickArt  and  At-Ease  Bundle 


$140. 

$240. 

$260. 

$75. 


COMPUTER  SHOP 

214  COLLEGE  ST.,  3RD.  FLOOR 
978-7947  VOICE  978-7968  FAX 
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Bookstore 
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PETER  LEGRIS 


Coming  Up  for  Air 


Professor  Bruno  Latour  of  I’Ecole  des  Mines  in  Paris,  France,  displays  two  flasks  essential  to  his  re-enactment  of  one 
of  Louis  Pasteur’s  best-known  experiments.  Micro-organisms,  Pasteur  proved,  are  not  spontaneously  generated  but  need 
air  to  propagate.  The flask  at  the  left,  Latour  explains,  would  contain  no  micro-organisms  because  its  shape  impedes  air 
flow;  but  they  would flourish  in  the  flask  at  right.  Latour  was  the  guest  speaker  during  the  historic-scientific  experi- 
ment Nov.  1,  sponsored  by  the  Institute  for  the  History  & Philosophy  of  Science  & Technology. 


Complaints  Up 
by  29  Percent 


COMPLAINTS  OF  SEXUAL 
harassment  have  increased  by 
29  percent  since  last  year  and  in  a way 
that  is  positive,  says  the  University’s 
sexual  harassment  officer. 

Paddy  Stamp  presented  the  1992- 
1993  annual  report  of  the  Sexual 
Harassment,  Education,  Coun- 
selling 8c  Complaint  Office  to 
University  Affairs  Board  Nov.  9. 
She  explained  that  the  number  of 
complaints  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  there  is  an  increase  in 
cases  of  harassment.  “The  statistics 
simply  tell  us  how  many  come  to 
our  office  with  complaints,”  she  said. 
“I  see  the  increase  as  a good  sign.  It 
indicates  there  is  a level  of  confi- 
dence in  the  efficacy  and  confiden- 
tiality of  our  office.” 

The  office  was  established  five 
years  ago.  In  its  first  year  it  received 
six  formal  complaints  and  61  infor- 
mal complaints.  In  1991-92  the  cor- 
responding figures  were  17  and  157 
and  in  1992-93  they  were  22  and 
202.  A formal  complaint  means  the 
case  proceeds  to  resolution;  when 


informal  complaints  are  laid  no 
action  is  taken  under  the  sexual 
harassment  policy. 

Fourteen  of  the  22  formal  com- 
plaints this  year  were  lodged  by  un- 
dergraduate students,  six  by  staff 
and  two  by  graduate  students.  All  of 
the  complainants  were  female  and  all 
respondents  male.  No  cases  reached 
the  formal  hearing  stage;  most  were 
settled  in  informal  resolution  or 
mediation. 

Half  of  the  202  informal  com- 
plaints were  lodged  by  undergradu- 
ate students  — 60  of  the  respon- 
dents were  faculty;  54,  either 
anonymous  or  not  members  of  the 
University,  45,  undergraduates;  30, 
staff;  and  13,  graduate  students.  In 
156  cases  the  complainant  was  a fe- 
male and  the  respondent  a male.  In 
five,  the  complainant  was  a male 
and  the  respondent  a female.  Four 
females  complained  about  the  be- 
haviour of  females;  11  males  com- 
plained about  other  males.  There 
were  26  cases  of  anonymous  sexual 
harassment. 


Ministry  Requests  Zero  Tolerance 

Universities  are  provided  with  guidelines for  harassment  policies 


BY  KARINA  DAHLIN 

Ontario  universities  have 

been  asked  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  8c  Training  to  adopt  “zero 
tolerance”  policies  with  respect  to 
harassment  and  discrimination.  The 
ministry’s  request  comes  as  U of  T 
begins  examining  a new  statement  on 
harassment  — a statement  that  says 
nothing  about  zero  tolerance. 


Definitions 

The  Ministry  of  Education 
8c  Training's  document, 
Framework  Regarding  Prevention 
of  Harassment  8c  Discrimination 
in  Ontario  Universities,  defines  ha- 
rassment and  discrimination  in  the 
following  way: 

Harassment  is  one  or  a series  of 
vexatious  comments  or  conduct  re- 
lated to  one  or  more  of  the  pro- 
hibited grounds  that  is  known  or 
might  reasonably  be  known  to  be 
unwelcome/unwanted,  offensive, 
intimidating,  hostile  or  inappro- 
priate. Examples  include  gestures, 
remarks,  jokes,  taunting,  innuendo, 
display  of  offensive  materials,  of- 
fensive graffiti,  threats,  verbal  or 
physical  assault,  imposition  of  aca- 
demic penalties,  hazing,  stalking 
and  shunning. 

Discrimination  is  actions  or 
behaviour  that  result  in  the 
unfavourable  or  adverse  treatment 
or  preferential  treatment  related  to 
factors  such  as  race,  ancestry  and 
disability.  Common  examples  are 
refusal  to  provide  goods,  services 
or  facilities,  exclusion  from 
employment  or  employment  ben- 
efits, refusal  to  work  with,  teach 
or  study  with  someone  and  failure 
to  provide  physical  access. 


In  September  a special  committee 
of  University  Affairs  Board  and 
Academic  Board,  headed  by 
Professor  Peter  Russell  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science, 
completed  its  deliberations  on  how  to 
deal  with  physical  and  verbal  ha- 
rassment. Its  report  was  made  pub- 
lic at  the  Nov.  9 meeting  of 
University  Affairs  Board  and  is  in- 
cluded as  a supplement  in  this  issue 
of  The  Bulletin. 

The  draft  was  being  prepared  for 
publication  when  the  ministry’s 
Framework  Regarding  Prevention 
of  Harassment  8c  Discrimination  in 
Ontario  Universities  was  issued  Oct. 
7.  That  document  says  the  govern- 
ment has  adopted  a policy  of  zero 
tolerance  at  Ontario’s  universities. 
By  March  1, 1994,  each  university  is 
expected  to  complete  a review  of  ha- 
rassment and  discrimination  poli- 
cies, bearing  the  framework’s  guide- 
lines in  mind,  and  submit  these 
policies  to  the  government. 
Universities  will  then  report  annual- 
ly on  the  number  of  complaints  and 
resolutions;  and  in  three  years  the 
Ontario  Council  on  University 
Affairs  will  carry  out  “effectiveness 
audits”  to  examine  complaints  pro- 
cedures, appeal  processes  and  issues 
concerning  mediation. 

To  observe  the  March  1 deadline, 
University  Affairs  Board  may  hold  a 
special  meeting  in  January.  This  will 
allow  members  to  discuss  the  Russell 
report  and  forward  it  to  Academic 
Board  and  Governing  Council. 
Comments  on  the  report  will  help 
shape  the  University’s  submission  to 
the  government,  said  Paddy  Stamp, 
sexual  harassment  officer  and 
convenor  of  the  University’s  Equity 
Advisory  Group,  composed  of 
U of  T’s  seven  equity  officers. 

In  an  interview  Stamp  said  the 


ministry  should  have  set  aside  more 
time  for  debate  on  the  issue  of  zero 
tolerance.  However,  it  is  already  clear 
that  if  U of  T is  to  comply  with  the 
ministry  guidelines  “to  the  letter,” 
the  Russell  report  will  need  changes, 
she  said. 

The  ministry  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  order  the  University  to 
adopt  a particular  policy,  she  noted. 
Ignoring  the  guidelines  would  be 
unwise,  she  said,  but  U of  T is 
autonomous  and  has  to  make  its  own 
choices  in  fight  of  its  priorities  in- 
cluding freedom  of  speech. 

The  ministry’s  document  says  the 
goal  of  each  university  policy  under 
consideration  should  be  zero  toler- 
ance — “that  is,  harassment  and  dis- 


crimination as  defined  by  the  policy 
will  not  be  tolerated  by  any  universi- 
ty in  its  employment,  educational  or 
business  dealings.” 

The  term  “zero  tolerance”  poses  a 
problem,  Stamp  said.  “Personally  I 
think  they  are  using  that  phrase  be- 
cause it  seems  to  them  to  represent 
the  kind  of  policy  they  want  people 
to  have,  without  thinking  of  its  ram- 
ifications.” It  is  a catch-phrase,  she 
charged,  without  real  meaning.  “Zero 
tolerance  can  in  practice  mean  a 
number  of  things.  It  can  mean  you 
are  not  allowed  to  have  a certain  pic- 
ture on  the  wall  because  someone 
finds  it  offensive.  It  can  also  mean 
that  a sexual  harassment  officer 
launches  a complaint  against  the  will 


of  someone  who  feels  harassed  but 
doesn’t  necessarily  wish  to  file  an  of- 
ficial complaint.” 

She  noted  that  the  University’s 
sexual  harassment  policy  does  not 
speak  of  zero  tolerance.  “What  we  say 
is  that  sexual  harassment  is  repre- 
hensible and  will  not  be  tolerated  in 
a university  context.  That’s  a subtle 
difference  from  ‘zero  tolerance’;  it’s  an 
aspiration.” 

President  Robert  Prichard  told 
University  Affairs  Board  that  if 
Governing  Council  and  its  boards 
do  their  jobs  properly  in  preparing 
a report,  he  would  be  “very  surprised 
and  more  than  a little  upset”  if 
U of  T’s  response  doesn’t  meet  the 
ministry’s  expectations. 


Russell  Report  Restates  Principles 


The  best  way  to  deal  with  physical  and 
verbal  harassment  is  to  ensure  that  the  University 
fives  up  to  its  human  rights  responsibilities  and  adheres 
to  its  Statement  of  Institutional  Purpose,  says  the  report 
of  the  Russell  committee,  formally  kno  wn  as  the  Special 
Committee  to  Consider  Policy  with  Respect  to  Physical 
8c  Verbal  Harassment. 

The  committee  was  established  by  University  Affairs 
Board  and  Academic  Board  last  January  after  members 
of  Academic  Board  found  problems  with  a proposed  def- 
inition of  harassment  dealing  with  offensive  behaviour 
other  than  sexual  harassment. 

The  report  suggests  one  short  addition  to  the  Code 
of  Student  Conduct,  namely  that  “no  person  shall  vex- 
atiously  harass  or  hector  another  person.”  A note  should 
add  that  “the  mere  expression  of  opinion”  does  not 
qualify  as  harassment. 

Otherwise  the  report  proposes  that  a Statement  on 
Physical  8c  Verbal  Harassment  be  adopted.  That  state- 
ment would  reiterate  the  statements  on  institutional 
purpose,  human  rights,  freedom  of  speech,  the  U of  T 
employment  equity  policy  and  the  province’s  human 
rights  code. 

Reconciling  competing  rights  — the  right  to  freedom 
from  harassment  with  the  right  to  free  speech  — is  a 


delicate  task,  says  the  report.  A general  code  of  con- 
duct that  spells  out  what  is  permitted  and  forbidden 
would  not  be  useful,  it  argues,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  anticipating  conflicts  that  may  arise  in  future. 
Instead  it  is  the  responsibility  of  every  member  of  the 
University  to  help  create  a climate  of  mutual  respect  for 
the  dignity  and  rights  of  each  individual. 

One  of  the  triggers  for  the  discussions  about 
offensive  behaviour  was  the  publication  of  sexist  ma- 
terial in  a student  newspaper  five  years  ago.  The  proposed 
statement  encourages  student  newspapers  to  develop  a 
press  council  similar  to  the  Ontario  Press  Council.  It  also 
suggests  that  college  and  residence  councils  promote 
awareness  of  anti-discrimination  and  harassment  poli- 
cies and  review  their  activities  in  light  of  University 
policy. 

Brian  Burchell,  an  alumni  member  of  University 
Affairs  Board  and  a member  of  the  committee, 
declined  to  sign  the  report.  In  a letter  he  said  he 
is  concerned  that  the  proposed  addition  to  the  Code  of 
Student  Conduct  may  ultimately  force  people  to  step  off 
campus  to  ask  “deeply  disturbing  questions.”  He  also  said 
that  what  is  considered  an  offence  for  students  should 
be  considered  an  offence  for  all  members  of  the 
University. 
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Academic  Board 
Approves  Fields 


A PROPOSAL  TO  BUILD  A S7.4 
million  home  on  campus  for 
the  prestigious  Fields  Institute  for 
Research  in  Mathematical  Sciences 
has  won  the  support  of  Academic 
Board. 

At  the  Nov.  4 board  meeting, 
members  unanimously  approved  a 
users  committee  report  calling  for 
construction  of  a new  building  on 
College  St.  between  the  Koffler 
Student  Services  Centre  and  the 
School  of  Architecture  6c  Landscape 
Architecture.  The  proposal  will  pro- 
ceed to  Governing  Council  Dec.  16. 

The  Fields  institute  was  founded 
in  1991  with  federal  and  provincial 
funding  to  advance  research  and  ed- 
ucation in  the  mathematical  sciences 
and  to  foster  interaction  between 
academic  mathematicians  and  the 
private  sector.  Last  spring,  following 
an  intensive  selection  process  that 
involved  seven  competing  universi- 
ties, U of  T was  chosen  as  the 
permanent  site. 

“It’s  a very  exciting  development,” 
Provost  Adel  Sedra  told  board  mem- 
bers. Still,  the  prestige  comes  at  a 
price.  The  institute  is  obliged  to  pay 
its  host  university  $500,000  a year 
towards  the  cost  of  providing  a home. 
That  will  not,  however,  be  enough 
to  cover  expenditures  on  the  new 
College  St.  building,  leaving  U of  T 
with  an  annual  shortfall  of  between 
$184,000  and  $310,000.  The  money 
to  make  up  the  difference  will  come 
from  the  provost’s  quality  enhance- 
ment fund,  established  earlier  this 
year  to  support  new  academic 
initiatives  and  assist  with  the  re- 
structuring and  reorganization  of 
programs. 

The  Budget  Committee  of 
Academic  Board  has  endorsed  the 
allocation,  although  under  normal 


circumstances  projects  are  expected  to 
compete  for  a share  of  the  quality 
enhancement  fund.  Professor  Roger 
Beck  of  classics  at  Erindale,  chair  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  told  the 
board  that  he  and  his  colleagues  are 
reluctant  to  see  large  portions  of  the 
fund  committed  to  specific  initia- 
tives ahead  of  time.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  sum  is  relatively  mod- 
est. Members  were  persuaded  “that 
this  is  a very  special  project  and  that 
one  must  take  advantage  of  these  op- 
portunities when  they  come  along.” 

While  the  Planning  8c  Priorities 
Committee  also  supported  the  pro- 
posal, their  deliberations  touched  on 
a larger  issue  that  has  lately  been  the 
focus  of  considerable  debate.  A num- 
ber of  members  have  expressed  the 
view  that  they  cannot  make  informed 
decisions  about  projects  like  the 
Fields  institute  building  without  pos- 
sessing a blueprint  of  the  University’s 
overall  priorities. 

Brian  Burchell,  an  alumni  member 
of  the  committee,  said  that  at  present 
the  administration  seems  to  lack  such 
a plan.  “We’re  proceeding  on  a one- 
off,  seemingly  ad  hoc  b- sis,  which 
is  a pretty  unwise  thing  to  do,”  he 
said.  The  provost,  for  his  part,  has  of- 
fered assurances  that  the  recently 
launched  comprehensive  planning 
process  for  academic  divisions  will 
provide  the  committee  with  the 
context  necessary  to  make  future 
decisions. 

In  addition  to  accommodating 
the  Fields  institute,  the  College  St. 
building  will  also  provide  the 
University  with  some  new  office 
space.  The  administration  hopes  to 
be  able  to  relocate  a number  of  pro- 
grams and  people  currendy  housed  in 
rented  space  at  455  Spadina  Ave. 
and  203  College  St. 


U of  T Ranks  Third 


SIZE,  DIVERSITY  AND  PRESTIGE 
are  the  hallmarks  of  U of  T 
which  is  also  known  for  its  research 
prowess,  says  Maclean’s  news- 
magazine in  its  special  report  on  uni- 
versities published  Nov.  8. 

For  the  third  year  in  a row,  the 
magazine  has  ranked  Canadian  uni- 
versities and  this  year  U of  T is  third 
in  the  category  of  medical-doctoral 
universities.  Last  year  the  University 
ranked  second  and  in  1991,  when 
there  was  only  one  category,  U of  T 
was  fourth.  The  winner  in  this  year’s 
group  of  15  medical-doctoral  uni- 
versities is  McGill;  of  13  compre- 
hensive universities  Simon  Fraser 
University  is  ranked  first  while 
Mount  Allison  is  first  in  the  group  of 
primarily  undergraduate  universities. 

McGill’s  ranking  is  attributed  to 
two  factors  primarily  — its  small 
class  sizes  and  emphasis  on  recruit- 
ing top  faculty.  U of  T distinguished 
itself  in  several  areas  including  the 
number  of  awards  won  by  full-time 
faculty,  the  proportion  of  students 
who  graduate  and  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  libraries. 

The  rating  exercise  may  attract  a 
lot  of  readers  but  it  also  has  its  crit- 


ics, among  them  the  Association  of 
Universities  8c  Colleges  of  Canada 
(AUCC).  In  a letter  to  Macleans 
Nov.  11,  AUCC  president  Claude 
Lajeunesse  says  the  magazine  is 
wrong  when  it  suggests  that  univer- 
sities that  do  not  participate  in  the 
survey  are  somehow  not  accountable 
(Carleton  and  Memorial  Universities 
did  not  participate  this  year). 

“Your  ranking  is  many  things  but 
it  is  not  an  exercise  in  university 
accountability,”  said  Lajeunesse. 
“Universities  are  accountable  to  their 
boards  that  govern  them  and  the 
governments  and  taxpayers  that  fund 
them.  They  are  accountable  for  how 
well  they  are  achieving  their  partic- 
ular mission.” 

That  universities  participated  in 
the  survey  at  all  — a survey  “that  in 
the  end  does  not  stand  the  test  of 
methodological  rigour”  — only 
demonstrates  the  willingness  of  the 
institutions  to  open  their  books,  said 
Lajeunesse.  He  concluded  that  many 
university  presidents  are  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  justify  their 
participation  in  the  “flawed”  study 
when  more  sound  and  relevant  indi- 
cators are  being  developed. 


Sounds  of  Sorrow 


Piper  Watson  Morris,  a graduate  of  Victoria  College,  lends  a haunting  air  to  the  wreath-laying  ceremony  at  Soldiers’ 
Tower  on  Remembrance  Day.  Youngsters from four public  schools  and  U ofT's  Institute  of  Child  Study  as  well  as  vet- 
erans and  representatives  of  the  University  community  laid flowers  at  the  base  of the  memorial  screen.  More  than  1,100 
individuals  from  U ofT lost  their  lives  in  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars. 


United  Way  Donations  Down 


Donations  to  the  1993 

United  Way  campaign  are 
down  significantly  and  organizers 
believe  one  reason  is  the  social 
contract. 

Campaign  co-chair  Professor  Cecil 
Yip,  vice-dean  of  research  for  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  said  the  cam- 
paign has  collected  about  $100,000 
towards  its  goal  of  $610,000.  The 
drive  had  at  least  $200,000  towards 
its  $600,000  goal  at  this  time  last 
year,  he  said. 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  as  many 
donors  this  year  and  those  who  are 
giving,  are  giving  less,  Yip  added. 
“The  0.9  percent  cut  in  each  pay- 
cheque  from  the  social  contract  and 
an  uncertainty  about  the  job  situation 
at  the  University  may  be  stopping 
people  from  giving.” 

Despite  these  factors  both  Yip  and 
campaign  coordinator  Susan  Grant, 
a community  relations  officer  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Affairs, 
say  U of  T employees  should  remain 
generous. 


“About  1.5  million  people  rely  on 
at  least  one  United  Way  agency  each 
year  and  these  are  people  who  are 
desperate,”  Grant  said.  “If  we  put  our 
hearts  together,  I know  we  can  do  it.” 


The  St.  George  campus  food 

service  has  revised  its  budget 
and  expects  to  register  an  operating 
loss  of  $164,159  in  1993-94,  down 
from  a previous  estimate  of  almost 
$400,000. 

The  reduction  was  achieved 
through  various  means  including  a 
reorganization  of  the  University 
College  food  services.  The 
Refectory’s  opening  hours  have  been 
reduced  from  71.5  hours  a week  to  40 
hours  a week  and  the  menu  simpli- 
fied. Work  hours  at  the  Howard 
Ferguson  Dining  Hall  have  also  been 
cut  and  a total  of  five  employees  laid 
off.  They  were  offered  other 
University  jobs. 


The  1992  U of  T campaign  for 
the  United  Way  raised  $605,000  — 
$5,000  more  than  expected  — de- 
spite fears  early  in  the  drive  that  the 
University  would  not  reach  its  target. 


The  revised  plan  was  approved  by 
University  Affairs  Board  Nov.  9.  It 
shows  that  the  food  ancillary  may 
post  an  accumulated  deficit  of  more 
than  $900,000  by  April  30,  1994. 
That  is  up  from  $758,964  last  April. 
David  Neelands,  assistant  vice-pres- 
ident (student  affairs),  said  the  ad- 
ministration has  yet  to  decide  if  it 
will  take  the  deficit  to  the  Budget 
Committee  of  Academic  Board  to 
ask  for  relief  or  leave  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  food  service.  The  ancillary  pro- 
poses that  the  deficit  be  written  off 
while  a review  group  that  examined 
the  operating  plan  recommends  the 
ancillary  be  absolved  from  interest 
payments  on  the  accumulated  deficit. 


Bite  Off  Deficit 
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JEWEL  RANDOLPH 


Letters 


Systematic  approach 

NEEDED  IN  PLANNING 

Professor  Burke’s  article  is  a clear 
admission  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
academic  planning  process  at 
U of  T (Prepared  for  Planning, 

Oct.  4).  Even  though  Professor 
Burke  as  chair  of  the  Planning  8c 
Priorities  Committee  recognized 
serious  weaknesses  in  the  process, 
this  was  not  enough  to  discourage 
the  committee  from  endorsing  the 
provost’s  recommendation  earlier 
this  year  to  eliminate  U of  T’s 
professional  undergraduate 
forestry  program  — a program 
that  has  been  in  place  since  1907 
and  is  the  only  one  between 
Thunder  Bay  and  Quebec  City. 
Academic  criteria  played  a minor 
role  in  coming  to  this  decision;  the 
primary  justification  was  two  years 
of  low  first-year  intake  of  students 
and  a potential  saving  of  $300,000 
to  $500,000. 

The  weaknesses  in  the  planning 
process  were  obvious  throughout 
the  debate  about  the  forestry  pro- 
gram. When  I spoke  to  the  issue 
before  planning  and  priorities, 
Academic  Board  and  Governing 
Council  I repeatedly  urged  that 
the  University  adopt  a systematic 
approach  — one  that  recognized 
the  shrinking  financial  base  of  the 
University,  one  that  recognized 
the  institutional  mission  and  one 
that  used  academic  (along  with 
financial)  criteria  — when  choos- 
ing which  programs  to  retain  and 
which  to  eliminate. 

In  response  we  heard  superficial 
arguments.  Even  though  the  pro- 
cess was  imperfect,  some  argued 
that  the  end  result  was  correct. 
Others  argued  that  the  provost 
needed  a success  after  previous 
failed  attempts  to  close  the  then 
Faculty  of  Architecture  8c 
Landscape  Architecture  and  to 
substantially  reduce  non-academic 
staffing  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  A systematic  and  com- 
prehensive approach  to  planning 
was  rejected  by  the  University 
administration  as  being  too  diffi- 
cult and  complex;  some  said  such 
a process  would  stagnate  the 
University.  This  is  an  open  admis- 
sion that  collectively  we  do  not 
have  the  ability  or  the  will  to 
restructure  as  hundreds  of  large 
organizations  are  doing  in  the 
community  around  us.  What  an 
admission  for  a university  that 
boasts  some  of  the  best  intellect, 
and  the  number  one  MBA  pro- 
gram, in  the  country! 

A systematic  approach  to  aca- 
demic restructuring  could  involve  a 
rationalization  of  our  academic 
programs  across  broad  fields  of 
study  — human  health,  the  natural 
environment,  the  life  sciences,  the 
humanities,  etc.  — with  the  objec- 
tive of  delivering  our  programs 
more  effectively  and  efficiently.  It 
would  also  give  us  a mechanism 
for  establishing  academic  priorities 
rather  than  randomly  considering 
programs  on  a one-by-one  basis, 


as  happened  with  forestry  and 
pharmacy. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
this  through  the  comprehensive 
planning  exercise  that  the  new 
provost  has  initiated,  an  exercise 
that  will  merge  academic  planning 
with  budget  planning  for  each 
division.  Rather  than  plan  division 
by  division,  we  would  make  sub- 
stantially more  progress  by  includ- 
ing a step  that  requires  interdivi- 
sional  rationalization  of  academic 
programs  across  broad  fields  of 
study. 

Rod  Carrow 
Dean 

Faculty  of  Forestry 

O’Driscoll  retorts 

In  the  public  media  I am  told  that 
I am  being  “reviewed”  or  “investi- 
gated” by  the  University  because  I 
have  edited  alleged  “anti-Semitic” 
books.  In  the  University  media  I 
am  told  that  my  work  is  being 
reviewed  because  of  my  “conduct” 
(U  of  T to  Review  O’Driscoll’s 
Conduct,  Oct.  18).  Vice-Provost 
Cook  explains  to  The  Canadian 
Jewish  News:  “O’Driscoll,  who  has 
been  a tenured  professor  for  27 
years,  has  exhibited  aberrant  be- 
haviour in  the  last  two  years.” 

Am  I correct  in  deducing  that 
attention  is  being  subdy  and  suc- 
cessfully deflected  from  the  central 
issue  of  academic  freedom  to  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  behaviour  and 
character?  Observe,  as  Virginia 
Woolf  suggests,  a normal  person 
on  a normal  day  and  if  you  are 
astute  you  will  conclude  before  the 
end  of  the  day  that  the  “normal” 
person  you  are  observing  is  not 
that  normal  at  all. 

On  what  evidence  does  the  vice- 
provost  (staff  functions)  base  his 
confession  to  the  Jewish  News ? 
What  subtle  or  not-so-subtle  shift 
of  power  has  taken  place  when 
employees  of  our  university  feel 
accountable  to  outside  self-interest 
groups?  Why  has  the  “evidence”  of 
my  “aberrant”  behaviour  been  kept 
from  me  until  I read  about  it  in 
the  Jewish  News ? “Aberrant”  to 
whom?  And  according  to  whose 
standard? 

What  happened  to  the  Tories 
when,  in  desperation,  they  were 
reduced  to  denigrating  the  way  the 
leader  of  the  Liberals  behaved  and 
looked? 

Robert  O’Driscoll 
St.  Michael’s  College 

Evaluations  show 

SURPRISING  RESULTS 

This  year  the  Faculty  of  Arts  8c 
Science  formalized  and  made 
compulsory  the  conducting  of 
what  it  euphemistically  calls 
“course  evaluations.”  The 
inevitable  “league  table”  of  depart- 
ments has  already  appeared  and 
one  suspects  that  the  results  from 
individual  courses  have  already 
been  used  in  deciding  PTR  for 


1993-94.  There  is  nothing  wrong, 
and  a great  deal  right,  with  ascer- 
taining student  views  about  teach- 
ing but  we  are  kidding  ourselves  if 
we  think  that  the  new  “official” 
survey  tells  us  much  more  than  the 
identity  of  the  outstandingly  good 
and  the  absolutely  awful  teachers. 
Some  students  take  the  survey  very 
seriously  but,  sadly,  a great  many 
more  treat  it  as  little  more  than  a 
joke. 

Consider  the  results  of  one  of 
my  own  courses  (GLG  318F 
Igneous  Petrology)  which  is  taught 
to  a group  of  arts  and  science, 
engineering  and  Scarborough 
College  students.  It  consists  of  26 
hours  of  lectures  and  36  hours  of 
practicals.  The  tutorials  (there 
aren’t  any!)  were  evaluated  as  very 
poor  to  good.  Seminars  (there 
aren’t  any!)  were  evaluated  as 
extremely  poor  to  good.  The  best, 
however,  must  surely  be  that  lan- 
guage conversation  classes  were 
evaluated  as  extremely  poor  to 
good.  What  sort  of  language 


conversation  classes  are  involved 
in  a course  in  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  rocks  eludes  me, 
although,  given  the  near  illiteracy 
of  a large  group  of  students  from 
outside  the  Faculty  of  Arts  8c 
Science,  some  classes  in  written 
English  might  not  have  been  amiss. 
I doubt  that  this  was  an  isolated 
experience  and  very  great  care 
needs  to  be  exercised  in  using  these 
“evaluations,”  especially  where 
tenure  considerations  are  involved. 

John  Gittins 
Department  of  Geology 

Board  and  association 

AGREE  ON  INSTRUCTORS 

The  Academic  Board  item  in  The 
Bulletin  refers  to  one  of  two  sections 
in  the  proposed  Policy  8c  Procedures 
on  Academic  Appointments  which 
have  yet  to  be  completed  (Fees, 
Academic  Appointments  on  Board 
Agendas,  Oct.  4).  Your  article 
states  that  “one  of  these  dealt  with 
‘instructors,’  a proposed  teaching 


classification  to  which  the  U of  T 
Faculty  Association  raised 
objections.” 

It  is  true  that  the  faculty  associ- 
ation objects  to  that  section, 
among  others.  But  your  article 
failed  to  note  that  Academic 
Board  itself  objected  to  the 
“instructor”  section. 

Board  members  found  the  pro- 
visions for  the  category  of  instruc- 
tors unsuitable  for  faculty  mem- 
bers at  this  university  and  voted  to 
delete  all  the  provisions  that  were 
proposed.  The  board  then  added 
the  sentence:  “Procedures  have  not 
yet  been  developed  at  this  time 
and  in  due  course  will  require  the 
approval  of  the  Academic  Board.” 
Of  course  any  new  proposals  will 
also  require  the  approval  of  the 
faculty  association. 

Bill  Graham 
President 

U of  T Faculty  Association 
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On  the  Other  Hand 

BY  NICHOLAS  P A S H L E Y 


Our  Man  at  the  Trough 


I BELIEVE  IT  POSSIBLE  THAT  I AM  ONE  OF 
only  half  a dozen  columnists  in  this 
country  who  did  not  write  at  least  one  pre- 
election piece  (the  others  specialize  in 
stamp  collecting  or  contract  bridge,  just 
two  of  the  hundreds  of  issues  that  did  not 
come  to  the  fore  in  the  campaign  now  be- 
hind us). 

My  reluctance  to  join  the  fray  stemmed 
from  a real-life  incident  that  occurred  eight 
years  ago  on  this  vety  campus.  The  U of  T Bookstore 
had  recendy  moved  to  its  present  location  in  the  Koffler 
Student  Services  Centre  and  one  of  our  first  big  events 
was  a book  launch  for  a prominent  Canadian  political 
figure  from  Shawinigan.  This  prominent  Canadian 
political  figure  from  Shawinigan  had  taken  advantage 
of  an  unwonted  spell  in  the  political  wilderness  to 
write  his  memoirs  and  we  were  chosen  as  the  site  for 
a bang-up  launch  party. 

Well,  my  dears,  everyone  was  there.  The  premier 
was  there,  the  mayor  was  there,  everyone  who  owned 
a red  tie,  it  seemed,  was  there.  The  wine  flowed  and 
people  bought  books,  as  we  had  hoped  they  might. 
Now,  one  of  the  chores  I perform  at  the  bookstore  en- 
tails the  odd  spot  of  public  speaking  and  it  fell  to  me 
to  welcome  the  several  hundred  partygoers. 

I began  by  introducing  the  then  premier  of  Ontario, 
who  said  a few  words.  I then  introduced  the  publish- 
er of  the  book,  who  in  turn  introduced  the  prominent 
Canadian  political  figure  from  Shawinigan.  Well,  the 
applause!  I do  believe  that  even  if  we  had  provided  chairs 
there  might  still  have  been  a standing  ovation. 

When  at  last  the  applause  died  down,  the  promi- 
nent Canadian  political  figure  from  Shawinigan  ges- 
tured to  the  premier  and  said,  in  his  rich  accent  that  now 
sounds  so  familiar  to  Canadians,  “Hi  want  to  t’ank 
Premier  David  Peterson  for  ’is  kind  words!”  He  then 
turned  to  his  publisher  and  said,  “Hand  t’ank  you 
Anna  Porter  for  your  kind  introduction!” 

Then  he  turned  to  me.  Probably  only  I saw  the 
look  of  panic  that  crossed  his  features  as  he  realized  he 
hadn’t  a clue  who  I was.  He  hadn’t  been  briefed  about 
me.  Most  of  us  in  such  a predicament  would  have 


frozen.  But  you  don’t  become  a prominent 
Canadian  political  figure  without  being 
able  to  think  on  your  feet,  and  he  hesitat- 
ed for  the  briefest  of  moments  before  look- 
ing me  in  the  eye  — as  if  challenging  me 
— • and  saying,  “Hand 
t’ank  you,  Mister  President...  of  the 
University!” 

He  then  turned  to  the  audience  and  de- 
livered his  speech.  Now,  I have  to  tell  you 
that  I don’t  recall  much  of  his  speech.  My  mind  was  in 
a daze.  When  I tell  this  story  at  dinner  parties,  peo- 
ple laugh.  Me,  getting  mistaken  for  the  president  of  a 
major  university!  But  nobody  laughed  that  night. 
Which  led  me  to  think  that  maybe  it’s  not  so  far- 
fetched after  all.  I mean,  someone  has  to  be  the  pres- 
ident of  the  University,  and  I’m  not  as  unlikely  a can- 
didate as  some  people  around  here  I could  mention. 

Don’t  think  I don’t  know  there  are  people  who  fig- 
ure they  could  take  over  from  Rob  Prichard  when  he 
wearies  of  the  presidential  grind,  and  some  of  these 
people  reckon  they’ve  got  all  the  credentials.  But  — and 
I mention  this  because  I know  we’re  all  men  and 
women  of  the  world  here  — we  all  know  that  it’s  who 
you  know  that  counts.  We  know  the  kind  of  factors  that 
go  into  making  these  important  decisions  and  I think 
I’m  on  the  side  of  the  angels  this  time.  If  someone  of 
this  calibre  thinks  I’m  presidential  material,  who  are  you 
to  say  otherwise? 

I’ve  been  discreet  about  this  for  a long  time  — I 
didn’t  breathe  a word  of  it  during  the  campaign  — 
and  you’ll  notice  that  I’ve  avoided  naming  names. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  prominent  Canadian  polit- 
ical figure  from  Shawinigan  had  a very  good  month  in 
October  and  has  now  moved  into  an  office  with  a very 
good  view  of  Ottawa  (if  you  can  accept  that  there  are 
any  good  views  of  Ottawa  that  don’t  come  from 
airplanes). 

Now,  I know  that  all  this  happened  a very  long 
time  ago.  He’s  got  a lot  on  his  mind,  what  with  all 
those  helicopters  and  everything.  It’s  possible  he’s  for- 
gotten all  about  me.  But  I do  have  to  think,  well,  you 
never  know.... 
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Canadian  studies 

HALTED  AT  HUMBOLDT 

In  an  article  in  The  Bulletin  Pia 
Kleber  and  Peter  Harris  described 
the  recent  agreement  between  the 
University  of  Toronto  and 
Humboldt  University  in  Berlin 
(Curtains  Up  on  Berlin,  Sept.  20). 
They  state:  “There  are  no  limits  to 
scholarly  interchange  between  the 
east  and  west  now,”  implying  that 
the  restrictions  that  previously 
existed  on  both  sides  have  been 
entirely  removed.  However,  we  are 
concerned  that  the  reduction  of 
some  2,800  faculty  positions  from 
the  Humboldt  complement  of 
7,200  in  1990,  at  the  time  of 
German  reunification,  has  cur- 
tailed some  forms  of  academic  and 
cultural  exchange. 

A case  in  point  is  Marianne 
Muller,  a specialist  in  Anglo- 
Canadian  literature  whose  thesis 
for  her  second  doctorate 
(Habitation)  treated  Northrop 
Frye’s  literary  theories.  She  made  a 
number  of  trips  across  Canada  in 
the  1980s,  lecturing  in  universities 


and  colleges. 

Yet  Muller  is  one  of  the  2,800 
separated  from  Humboldt 
University  despite  her  expertise  on 
Canadian  literature.  She  was,  for 
example,  the  only  scholar  from 
Germany  invited  to  read  a paper  at 
the  international  Northrop  Frye 
conference  held  in  November  1992 
at  Victoria  College  but  was  unable 
to  attend.  Her  application  for 
travel  funds  in  Germany  went 
unanswered  and  offers  of  Canadian 
financial  assistance  somehow  never 
reached  her. 

Her  22  years  in  teaching  and 
research  at  Humboldt  University 
are  now  over.  In  that  period  she 
initiated  and  chaired  the  inter- 
disciplinary Canadian  Studies 
Research  Group  of  the  former 
GDR,  published  much  scholarly 
material  on  Canadian  literature 
and  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
out  a collaborative  book  on 
Canadian  society  and  culture 
( Kanada . Landeskundlicher 
Uberblick,  Leipzig,  1987).  Now  she 
teaches  English  at  a school  for 


hotel  personnel  and  gives  evening 
English  classes. 

There  is  no  longer,  she  informs 
us,  a professorship  in  Canadian 
studies  at  the  Institut  fur  Anglistik 
und  Amerikanistik  at  Humboldt 
University. 

We  welcome  the  systematic 
developing  of  contacts  between 
U of  T and  Humboldt.  But  it 
should  be  realized  that  “the  new 
order”  in  the  former  GDR  has 
not  occurred  without  setbacks  to 
scholarly  cooperation. 

Bruce  Kidd 

School  of  Physical  & Health 
Education 

LeeLorch 
York  University 

Ben-Z  Shek 
Department  of  French 

Women  do  exist  in 
University  Archives 

I read  with  interest  your  profile  of 
our  new  status  of  women  officer 
Aida  Graff  (Visible  Presence,  Nov. 
1).  I feel  it  is  important,  however, 
to  correct  some  misconceptions 
your  readers  may  have  regarding 
graphic  records  held  in  the  archives. 
While  a large  percentage  of  our 


holdings  of  over  100,000 
photographs  do  contain  “buildings, 
buildings,  buildings,  men,  men, 
men  ...”  women  are  far  from  “invis- 
ible.” Documentation  on  women  is 
most  numerous  in  the  records  of 
those  faculties  that  have  been 
historically  dominated  by  women 
students  especially  nursing,  house- 
hold science  and  social  work  and 
among  the  private  records  of 
women  and  women-oriented  orga- 
nizations associated  with  the 
University.  Images  documenting 
faculty  and  staff  working  on  cam- 
pus (i.e.,  teaching,  administration) 
are  rare  not  only  for  women  but 
also  for  men.  More  prominent  are 
those  photographs  that  document 
students  of  both  sexes  involved  in 
class  instruction  and  in  social  and 
athletic  events  such  as  theatre, 
graduation,  clubs  and,  of  course, 
football  (where,  yes,  women  are 
predictably  absent).  Formal  portraits 
are  also  more  numerous  than  “action” 
shots  of  both  men  and  women. 

The  gaps  in  our  photographic 
record  can  be  attributed  to  a num- 
ber of  causes:  the  lack  of  any  sys- 
tematic records  management  pro- 
gram at  the  University  that  would 
result  in  the  identification  and 
preservation  of  the  historical 
University  record;  the  lack  of 


awareness  among  private  individu- 
als and  organizations  on  campus 
that  the  records  they  generate 
during  their  lifetimes  have  endur- 
ing value;  and  the  relatively  late 
establishment  of  a university 
archives  (1965).  Actions  have  been 
taken  in  recent  years  to  rectify  this 
situation  and  policies  have  been 
developed  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  University  records  of  per- 
manent value.  This  means,  for 
example,  that  documentation  on 
the  contributions  of  the  status  of 
women  office  and  its  director  Aida 
Graff  will  be  identified  and 
preserved. 

Another  challenge  is  the  time 
it  takes  to  find  the  images. 
Researchers  are  obliged  to  sift 
through  a large  volume  of  material 
in  search  of  a particular  photo- 
graph. Insufficient  time  to  pursue 
the  search  may  result  in  a faulty 
conclusion  that  the  image  or 
images  do  not  exist. 

We  look  forward  to  Aida  Graff  s 
work  and  hope  that  she  and  others 
will  work  with  the  University 
Archives  in  identifying  and  pre- 
serving the  documentary  heritage 
of  all  sectors  of  our  community. 

Garron  Wells 
University  archivist 
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Too  Much  Heat 

The  problems  of  opening  up  white  male-oriented  institutions  to  a diverse  population  are  exaggerated 

By  Philip  Sullivan 


There  are  three  frequently  cited  objections  to 
policies  now  adopted  by  many  Canadian  universities  to  re- 
solve sexual  and  racial  harassment  disputes.  First,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problems  has  been  gready  exaggerated,  so  that  es- 
tablishing special  codes  and  tribunals  wastes  resources  and 
creates  self-justifying  inquisitions.  Second,  the  vagueness  of  the 
definitions  of  the  offences,  coupled  with  rules  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  accuser  can  be  very  unfair  to  the  accused  and  can  make 
the  processes  susceptible  to  manipulation  by  the  accuser.  Finally, 
zealous  policy  administrators  often  violate  those  guidelines 
that  are  supposed  to  ensure  fairness. 

Two  recent  cases  at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
demonstrate  that  these  objections  cannot  be  lighdy  dismissed. 

Regulations  at  Western’s  King’s  College  define  sexual  ha- 
rassment as  “sexually  oriented  remarks  including  sexist  remarks 
and/or  behaviour  which  might  reasonably  be  perceived  as  cre- 
ating a negative  environment  for 
work  or  study.”  Two  students  in 
Professor  Heinz  Klatt’s  course  on 
developmental  psychology  accused 
him  of  making  sexist  remarks  in- 
volving colloquial  descriptions  of 
women’s  breast  sizes  and  of  having 
given  a third  student  a demeaning 
nickname.  Klatt  denied  the  remarks; 
the  third  student,  considering  the 
nickname  a compliment,  objected  to 
being  included  in  the  dispute.  This 
should  have  been  resolved  by  an 
afternoon’s  discussion  leading  to 
mutual  awareness  of  concerns. 

Klatt  instead  endured  a two-year 
odyssey  which  polarized  the  college 
community  and  culminated  in  com- 
pensation. He  was  given  a year’s  paid 
leave  of  absence  for  stress  and  his 
legal  fees  were  reimbursed.  Klatt  had 
hired  a lawyer  because,  when  ulti- 
mately informed  of  the  investiga- 
tions, he  perceived  numerous  viola- 
tions of  the  regulations  and  of 
elementary  notions  of  fairness.  For 
example,  contrary  to  the  regulations, 
the  sexual  harassment  officers  failed 
to  inform  him  of  either  the  charges 
or  the  proceedings  before  concluding 
that  “serious  sexual  harassment”  had 
occurred.  Also,  although  Klatt’s  class 
contained  60  women  and  only  one 
man,  the  officers  included,  without 
checking,  accusations  that  his  mark- 
ing was  known  to  be  “harder  on 
women.”  Particularly  offensive  to 
Klatt  was  their  refusal  to  allow  him 
to  see  the  written  evidence  or  to  con- 
front his  accusers. 

Marjorie  Ratcliffe,  a professor  in 
Western’s  Department  of  Modern  Languages, 
was  accused  of  “racism”  by  a student  solely  on  the 
basis  of  a comment  she  made  while  correcting  his 
persistent  mistranslation  of  one  Spanish  word.  To 
illustrate  her  point,  she  used  one  of  several  re- 
marks he  had  volunteered  in  class  about  the  pol- 
itics of  his  country  of  origin.  The  student  com- 
plained to  the  race  relations  officer  the  day  after 
receiving  a mid-term  grade  of  62  percent.  The  of- 
ficer, contrary  to  the  regulations,  did  not  inform 
Ratcliffe  but  went  direcdy  to  her  dean.  There  was 
a subsequent  attempt  at  mediation,  after  which 
the  student  withdrew  the  racism  allegation,  main- 
taining only  that  Ratcliffe  had  shown  a degree  of  “insensitivi- 
ty.” The  race  relations  officer  nevertheless  initiated  a formal  com- 
plaint because  Ratcliffe  refused  to  apologize  in  writing  to  the 
student.  The  internal  human  rights  tribunal  specified  in  the  uni- 
versity’s regulations  had  not  then  been  set  up,  so  that  a Windsor 
law  professor  was  hired  to  adjudicate.  The  race  relations  offi- 
cer was  represented  by  a lawyer  paid  for  by  the  university; 
Ratcliffe  paid  for  her  own.  The  “insensitivity”  complaint  was 


dismissed  but  the  student  was  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  uni- 
versity without  academic  penalty  after  the  date  for  dropping 
courses  and  to  recover  some  of  his  tuition  fee.  Recently,  in  a 
mailed  ballot,  Western’s  faculty  association  condemned  the 
president  for  the  administration’s  treatment  of  Ratcliffe. 


These  two  cases  clearly  illustrate  the  objections  I 
cite  above.  Similar  views  have  been  expressed  by  a past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors 
(AAUP),  Carol  Simpson  Stem.  Commenting  on  US  sexual  ha- 
rassment policies  in  the  March  10, 1993,  issue  of  The  Chronicle 
of  Higher  Education,  she  believes  that  there  is  a disturbing 
amount  of  harassment  on  US  college  campuses.  Nevertheless 
she  is  severely  critical  of  existing  policies;  most  definitions  are 


academic  discussions  of  homosexuality  as  a subtle  kind  of 
‘cruising.’” 

In  terms  of  proceedings,  Stern  says  cases  sometimes  “are 
managed  in  total  disregard  of  due  process  and  fairness”;  fur- 
thermore that  “dismissals  come  swiftly  and  silendy”  and  “whether 
they  are  deserved  is  never  tested.”  She  supports  the  AAUP’s  po- 
sition that,  since  most  institutions  already  have  codes  on  ethics 
and  on  the  responsibilities  of  faculty  and  students,  sexual  ha- 
rassment issues  can  be  addressed  by  suitably  broadening  the  def- 
initions in  these  codes.  Developing  separate  codes  and  mech- 
anisms is  unnecessary,  she  says,  and  calls  for  a “robust”  debate. 

The  issues  at  Western  have  been  aired  in  the  university  as  well 
as  the  local  press.  Whereas  the  race  relations  officer  has  pub- 
licly spoken  of  “deep  rooted  racism  within  [the]  university,”  it 
has  been  noted  that  Ratcliffe’s  case  is  the  only  one  thus  far  taken 
to  a formal  hearing.  The  debate  has  been  sharpened  by  rec- 
ommendations of  Western’s  most 
recent  sexual  harassment  office  re- 
port. Covering  an  18-month  period 
in  which  no  formal  hearings  were 
initiated,  it  nevertheless  recommends 
that  the  accused  be  forbidden  the 
right  of  counsel,  that  all  staff  and 
students  sign  an  oath  of  compliance 
and  that  convictions  of  sexual  as- 
sault be  based  only  on  a balance  of 
probabilities. 
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I AM  DISTURBED  BY  THE  UNDERCURRENT  OF 
DISCONTENT  AMONGST  FACULTY,  STAFF  AND 
STUDENTS  CONCERNING  EQUITY  ISSUES 


“dangerously  vague  and  over-broad,”  she  says.  She  believes 
that  “the  emphasis  on  verbal  harassment  present  in  most  poli- 
cies chills  speech”  and  says  that  “recent  studies  on  harassment 
contend  that  we  need  not  inquire  into  the  intention  behind  an 
act,  but  this  has  very  dangerous  implications.”  She  warns  that 
educators  should  not  encourage  the  idea  that,  simply  because 
an  individual  feels  harassed,  he  or  she  has  been  harassed.  As  an 
example,  she  points  to  “some  students  [who]  have  interpreted 


I SENSE  A SIMILAR  SITUATION  AT 
this  university,  I am  disturbed  by  the 
unarticulated  undercurrent  of  dis- 
content amongst  faculty,  staff  and 
students  concerning  equity  issues. 
I believe  that  most  wish  to  welcome 
women  and  minorities  into 
University  life.  However,  I also  be- 
lieve that  most  members  of  U of  T 
think  that  equity  advocates  both 
routinely  exaggerate  the  problems 
associated  with  changing  white  male- 
oriented  institutions  and  use  rhetoric 
calculated  to  forestall  meaningful 
debate.  For  example,  a recent  report 
by  two  Carleton  University  sociolo- 
gists on  “woman  abuse”  by  male 
students  was  greeted  with  contempt 
by  my  colleagues  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  report’s  alarmingly 
high  figures  were  inflated  by  includ- 
ing incidents  of  rude  behaviour. 
Furthermore,  at  a time  of  fiscal 
restraint,  we  continue  to  develop 
elaborate  and  expensive  response 
mechanisms  that  are  widely  per- 
ceived to  be  unnecessary. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the 
1991-92  report  of  the  U of  T sexual  harassment 
officer  tabulates  a large  number  of  incidents;  fur- 
thermore the  examples  cited  clearly  indicate  that 
many  of  these  require  action.  Nevertheless  I con- 
tend that  those  cases  not  within  the  ambit  of  ei- 
ther the  Criminal  Code  or  the  University’s  Code 
of  Behaviour  on  Academic  Matters  involve  the  dif- 
ficulties encountered  at  Western  and  at  institutions 
across  North  America.  I note  that,  by  using  words 
such  as  “leering”  and  “unintentional,”  harassment 
office  brochures  focus  on  precisely  the  ambiguities 
that  cause  these  difficulties.  I believe  that,  in  these 
cases,  it  would  be  far  more  effective  to  follow  the 
approach  recommended  by  Carol  Simpson  Stern  and  consid- 
er them  as  behaviour  that  is  inappropriate  to  a professional 
environment. 

At  the  very  least  we  need  the  robust  debate  that  Stern 
advocates. 


Professor  Philip  Sullivan  is  a member  of  the  Institute  for  Aerospace 
Studies. 
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Learning  to  Cope  i? 


The  Conference  on  Provincial  Renewal  brough 
labour  and  industry  to  develop  a 


Keeping  Track  of 
a Public  Investment 


By  David  Todd 


E MODEST  AND  QUIT  “WHIN- 
ing.”  That’s  Bernard  Shapiro’s 
tough-love  advice  for  Ontario 
universities  in  the  1990s. 
Institutions  of  higher  learning 
are  undeniably  important  to 
the  economic  future  of  both  the  province  and 
the  country,  the  U of  T professor  of  education 
says.  But  university  officials  must  take  care 
not  to  overstate  the  case.  They  should,  as  well, 
bear  in  mind  the  growing  public  exasperation 
with  their  continual  requests  for  more  money. 

“It  gets  boring  and  therefore  doesn’t  get  re- 
sponded to,”  Shapiro  told  a panel  discussion  on 
accountability  and  restructuring  Nov.  8 at  the 
Conference  on  Provincial  Renewal  sponsored 
by  the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities.  “We 
don’t  seem  to  have  learned  that  it’s  not  a ques- 
tion of  one  more  argument  or  clever  turn  of 
phrase  somehow  opening  whatever  Swiss  bank 
account  the  government  must  be  hoarding.” 
Shapiro,  the  former  provincial  deputy  min- 
ister of  colleges  and  universities  and  a recent- 
ly appointed  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  offered  these  suggestions  as  part  of 


a more  general  prescription  to  address  the  pub- 
lic insistence  on  university  accountability. 
Institutions,  he  argued,  cannot  ignore  the  de- 
mand: they  must  accept  and  respond  to  the 
need  for  change,  without  further  compromis- 
ing the  quality  of  the  learning  experience. 

In  university  circles,  “accountability”  is  fast 
acquiring  the  status  of  a buzzword;  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  enter  a debate  on  higher  educa- 
tion without  tripping  over  the  term.  Among  in- 
stitutions in  Ontario,  discussion  of  this  issue  has 
taken  on  new  intensity  since  late  spring  when 
a provincial  task  force  chaired  by  former  U of  T 
governor  William  Broadhurst  completed  a re- 
port  on  university  accountability.  The 
Broadhurst  report  offers  a variety  of  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  composition,  func- 
tion, responsibilities  and  duties  of  university 
governing  bodies  and  proposes  that  the 
province  establish  a committee  to  monitor  the 
way  institutions  regulate  themselves. 

The  current  interest  in  accountability  is  hard- 
ly surprising.  In  times  of  fiscal  constraint, 
Shapiro  said,  people  inevitably  take  a hard  look 
at  public  organizations  such  as  universities. 


Governments  begin  asking  whether  these  in- 
stitutions produce  an  acceptable  return  on  in- 
vestment while  the  public  questions  the  degree 
to  which  they  respond  to  social  needs.  And 
there  is  a perception  at  present  that  universi- 
ties tend  to  pursue  their  own  interests  rather 
than  those  of  society  — a view  evident  in  con- 
tinuing arguments  over  the  relative  priority  of 
graduate  versus  undergraduate  studies  and 
theoretical  versus  applied  research. 

Universities,  Shapiro  warned,  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  demonstrating  greater  accountability  to 
the  public  either  through  subtle  shifts  in  the 
language  they  use  or  through  a focus  on  “empty 
symbols.”  He  argued  that  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment’s current  emphasis  on  making  uni- 
versity governing  boards  more  representative  of 
the  wider  community  falls  into  the  latter  cat- 
egory. While  such  a measure  may  be  entirely 
appropriate,  the  province  is  mistaken  in  as- 
suming that  this  will  change  public  views  about 
the  accountability  of  institutions. 

The  real  answer,  he  said,  is  to  tackle  the  dif- 
ficult job  of  restructuring  the  university  system. 
And  that  entails  making  decisions  about  what 
institutions  can  and  cannot  do.  “I  don’t  think 
there’s  a single  university  in  Ontario  that  in  the 
foreseeable  future  will  be  able  to  support  a re- 
search enterprise  at  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge, across  the  full  range  of  its  program  areas,” 
Shapiro  said.  “It  just  can’t  be  afforded.  And  as 
long  as  we  keep  pretending  that  it  can,  we’ll 
keep  giving  way  on  quality.” 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Canadian  univer- 
sities have  the  ability  to  restructure  for  their  own 
good.  Janet  Halliwell,  chair  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Council  on  Higher  Education,  said  the  world 
is  changing  rapidly  outside  the  walls  of  academe 
and  universities  have  so  far  failed  to  demon- 
strate that  they  can  make  even  the  simplest  of 
decisions  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  eco- 
nomic change.  She  questioned,  for  example,  the 
continued  need  for  eight  separate  mining 
schools  across  the  country.  “We  all  know  the 
changes  that  must  be  made,”  she  said.  “The 
question  is,  can  we  do  it?” 

In  the  eyes  of  detractors,  Halliwell  said, 
rigid  attitudes  within  the  university  system 


have  led  to  rigid  structures  while  the  interests 
of  faculty  have  been  allowed  to  supersede  those 
of  students.  What  institutions  need,  she  argued, 
is  a “constructive  renovation”  of  decision-mak- 
ing processes  — starting  with  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  quality  of  leadership  provided  by  gov- 
erning boards,  academic  senates  and  senior 
administrators.  “We  must  ensure  that  the 
strengths  of  our  current  system  of  governance 
are  retained  but  translated  into  a new  and 
different  and  much  more  nimble  way  of 
functioning.” 

Should  universities  fail  to  address  the  need 
for  more  accountability  to  the  external  com- 
munity, the  outcome  is  predictable.  As  Har 
Singh,  a senior  official  with  the  British 
Columbia  Ministry  of  Skills,  Training  8c 
Labour,  pointed  out,  governments  invariably 
find  ways  of  rewarding  those  institutions  that 
respond  best  to  public  needs  while  marginal- 
izing the  rest.  Universities,  he  warned,  run  the 
risk  of  receiving  a diminished  share  of  the 
public  resources  devoted  to  post-secondary 
education. 

Singh,  who  currendy  serves  as  the  ministry’s 
executive  director  of  policy,  planning  and  pro- 
gram evaluation,  said  the  public  is  demanding 
efficiency  and  wants  to  see  university  and  col- 
lege graduates  quickly  become  contributing 
members  of  society.  A majority  of  students, 
moreover,  look  to  post-secondary  education 
primarily  as  a means  of  preparing  for  careers. 
In  British  Columbia  the  result  of  all  this  is  a 
new  wave  of  post-secondary  reform,  focused  di- 
recdy  on  professional  and  vocational  programs 
with  a view  to  making  education  more  relevant 
to  the  workplace. 

For  his  part  Shapiro  resists  distinctions  be- 
tween applied  and  academic  studies.  A more 
important  question,  he  suggested,  is  whether 
university  programs  are  giving  students  satis- 
faction, regardless  of  the  relevance  to  one’s  ca- 
reer path.  If  many  of  today’s  graduates  are  dis- 
appointed with  their  education,  it  may  not 
simply  be  a matter  of  having  failed  to  win  the 
jobs  they  expected.  “We  have  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  kinds  of  programs  we  offer  really 
touch  a student’s  life,”  Shapiro  said. 


Pushing  the  Door  Ajar 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


INADEQUATE  FUNDING  FOR  EDUCATION 
is  shutting  thousands  of  qualified  Ontario 
high  school  students  out  of  the  university 
system  each  year,  a former  university  president 
says. 

Economics  professor  John  Weir,  president 
emeritus  of  Wilfrid  Laurier  University,  told 
the  provincial  renewal  conference  that  in 
the  1992-93  academic  year  4,000  suitable 
applicants,  or  eight  percent  of  those  seek- 
ing admission  to  Ontario  universities,  were 
denied  access. 

This  is  a serious  problem  that  should  be 


addressed,  Weir  said  Nov.  9 at  a panel  discus- 
sion on  university  access  in  times  of  restraint. 
Other  panelists  were  Shirley  Ramsarran,  a wel- 
fare worker  with  Metro’s  Community  8c  Social 
Services,  and  Frank  Smith,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  of 
Disabled  Students. 

Weir  said  students  are  being  denied  access 
because  Ontario  universities  are  slashing  first- 
year  enrolment  levels.  This  is  a result  of  the  se- 
vere provincial  funding  cuts  of  the  past  few 
years  that  have  left  universities  without  support 
for  large  numbers  of  prospective  students. 
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UNIVERSITY  AFFAIRS  BOARD 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  CONSIDER  POLICY  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
PHYSICAL  AND  VERBAL  HARASSMENT 


In  December  1992  and  January  1993 
respectively,  the  University  Affairs 
Board  and  Academic  Board  estab- 
lished a Special  Committee  by  means 
of  the  following  resolution: 

Be  it  resolved  that: 

(1)  Pursuant  to  the  decision  of  the 
Governing  Council  to  refer  a rec- 
ommended Policy  on  Physical  and 
Verbal  Harassment  to  the 
Academic  Board  and  the 
University  Affairs  Board,  a Special 
Committee  is  established  jointly 
by  the  University  Affairs  Board 
and  the  Academic  Board  to  exam- 
ine the  proposal  for  a policy  on 
harassment  and/or  discriminatory 
harassment; 

(2)  The  composition  of  the  Special 
Committee  be: 

3 teaching  staff 

3 students 

2 administrative  staff 

2 lay  members  (preferably  from 
among  the  alumni  members 
of  the  Boards  or  govern- 
ment appointee  members  of 
the  Governing  Council) 

1 Chair 

(3)  The  membership  of  the 
Special  Committee  be  approved 
by  the  Striking  Committees  of  the 
two  Boards; 

(4)  The  Special  Committee  be 
directed  to  consider  whether  there 
is  a need  for  such  a policy  and,  if 
so,  with  respect  to  which  activities 
and  which  estates; 

(5)  In  the  formulation  of  any  rec- 
ommendations the  Special 
Committee  be  guided  by  the 
University’s  Statement  of 
Institutional  Purpose; 

(6)  The  Report  of  the  Special 
Committee  be  submitted  to  the 
University  Affairs  Board  and  that 
the  Report  and  any  other  recom- 
mendations from  the  University 
Affairs  Board  to  the  Governing 
Council  be  considered  by  the 
Academic  Board  prior  to  their  sub- 
mission to  the  Governing  Council. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Striking  Committees,  the  member- 
ship of  the  Special  Committee  was 
established  as  indicated  on  the  signa- 
ture page  of  this  report.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Governance  Policy, 
the  President  appointed  Dr.  David 
Neelands,  Senior  Assessor  on  the 
University  Affairs  Board  as  Senior 
Assessor  of  the  Special  Committee. 

The  Special  Committee  began  meet- 
ing on  January  15th  and  held  eight 
meetings  in  all. 

The  committee  reviewed  the  defini- 
tion of  harassment  that  had  previous- 
ly been  submitted  to  the  Governing 
Council  and  a variety  of  other  docu- 
ments (Appendix  I) 

The  Committee  met  with  Ms  Margo 
Coleman  and  Professor  Michael 
Marrus,  chairs  of  the  University 
Affairs  Board  and  Academic  Board 
respectively  and  with  the  following: 

(i)  Kathleen  Gallivan,  Personal 
Safety  Awareness  Officer  and 
Janice  Oliver,  Assistant  Vice- 
President  Operations  and 
Services 


(ii)  Liz  Hoffman,  University 
Ombudsperson 

(iii)  Carole  Anne  Reed,  Harassment 
Advisor,  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education 

Kelvin  Andrews,  the  University’s 
Race  Relations  Officer  and  Paddy 
Stamp,  the  University’s  Sexual 
Harassment  Officer,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Special  Committee,  were 
invited  to  make  presentations  with 
respect  to  the  experience  of  their 
offices  on  matters  relevant  to  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Special 
Committee. 

The  Special  Committee  identified  the 
following  issues  as  raised  by  the  terms 
of  reference  and  by  the  events  that 
had  led  to  its  formation: 

1.  Which  constituencies  of  the 
University  should  be  covered? 

2.  Which  activities  should  be 
covered? 

3.  Should  policies  dealing  with 
harassment  be  primarily  puni- 
tive? Or  would  a statement  on 
civility  and  mutual  respect  better 
serve  the  University  and  its 
members? 

4.  How  should  complaints  about 
what  happens  in  the  academic 
function  of  the  University  be 
dealt  with  so  that  the 
University’s  commitment  to  aca- 
demic freedom  is  not  compro- 
mised? 

The  definition  of  harassment  previ- 
ously submitted  to  the  Governing 
Council  had  provided  for  a single  set 
of  definitions  of  harassment  to  cover 
all  University  activities,  academic  as 
well  as  non-academic  and  to  cover  all 
members  of  the  University,  including 
students  and  employees.  The 
Committee  identified  the  following 
six  general  options  for  University  pol- 
icy on  harassment: 

A.  the  policy  proposal  as  it  had  been 
approved  by  the  University 
Affairs  Board  (applying  to  all 
University  activities  and  to  all 
members  of  the  University) 

B.  the  policy  proposal  as  it  had  been 
approved  by  the  University 
Affairs  Board,  but  restricted  to 
portions  of  the  University,  apply- 
ing only  to  some  groups  (e.g., 
students),  only  to  some  places 
(e.g.,  residences),  or  only  to  some 
activities  (e.g.,  community  events 
and  not  classroom  activities) 

C.  a re-drafted  policy  applying 
throughout  the  University 

D.  a re-drafted  policy  applying  only 
to  certain  groups  or  certain 
places  or  activities 

E.  no  new  policy  at  all 

F.  a variety  of  instruments,  involv- 
ing remedies  differentiated  for 
different  problems,  e.g.,  a press 
council  for  newspapers,  a code  of 
civility,  an  improved  policy  for 
students  societies,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  “harassment”  to  the 
offences  described  in  the  Code  of 
Student  Conduct 

The  Committee  spent  some  time  in 
attempting  to  identify  the  mischief  to 
be  dealt  with  in  any  new  University 
policy.  It  collected  together,  with  the 
help  of  the  University’s  officers  who 
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are  likely  to  hear  complaints  from 
people  who  believe  they  have  been 
harassed,  the  types  of  cases  of  harass- 
ment that  are  currently  experienced. 
Many  of  the  most  significant  cases  of 
a mischief  to  be  remedied  are  in  the 
workplace,  where  employees  experi- 
ence what  they  identify  as  harassment 
from  their  supervisors,  fellow  employ- 
ees or  members  of  the  University  and 
the  public  with  whom  they  come  into 
contact  in  the  course  of  their 
University  work.  In  addition,  some 
graduate  students  complain  that  they 
have  been  harassed  by  their  supervi- 
sors. Finally,  there  are  cases  in  which 
students  allege  that  they  have  been 
harassed  by  other  students,  for  exam- 
ple in  University  residences,  in  class- 
rooms, and  in  the  student  media. 

In  the  end,  the  Committee  has  opted 
for  Option  F,  a variety  of  instruments 
involving  remedies  differentiated  for 
different  problems.  The  Committee 
recommends  that  the  Governing 
Council  be  asked  to  adopt  a Statement 
on  Physical  and  Verbal  Harassment.  A 
draft  policy  statement  is  attached.  In 
addition,  the  Committee  recom- 
mends that  harassment  be  added  to 
the  Code  of  Student  Conduct.  Such  an 
addition  would  include  physical  and 
verbal  harassment  of  a serious  and 
overt  kind  as  conduct  that  the 
University  has  defined  as  unaccept- 
able. A draft  amendment  to  the  Code 
is  attached. 

In  coming  to  these  recommendations, 
the  Special  Committee  concluded 
that  the  actual  cases  with  which  the 
University  is  called  upon  to  deal  do 
not  call  for  the  elaboration  of  a new 
“judicial”  system,  involving  a new  spe- 
cial code  and  new  enforcement  mech- 
anisms superimposed  on  or  parallel  to 
our  existing  policies  and  legal  require- 
ments and  the  procedures  already  in 
use.  Such  a system,  which  would 
almost  certainly  involve  complex, 
expensive  and  consuming  internal 
judicial  procedures,  would  not,  in  the 
view  of  the  Special  Committee,  pro- 
vide the  most  effective  response  to  the 
concerns  the  Committee  identified. 
Having  considered  the  various 
options,  the  Committee  concluded 
that  the  best  approach  was  to  take 
steps  to  ensure  that  the  University 
lives  up  to  it  human  rights  responsi- 
bilities, as  well  as  its  own  statement  of 
institutional  purpose,  by  strengthen- 
ing its  existing  structures  and  proce- 
dures and  providing  the  necessary 
educational  and  advisory  resources  to 
them. 

Early  in  its  work,  the  Special 
Committee  acknowledged  concerns 
raised  about  the  previous  proposal:  in 
particular,  the  Committee  agreed  that 
the  University  must  honour  its  own 
declared  statement  of  institutional 
purpose  and  be  cautious  of  developing 
procedures  that  might  have  a suppres- 
sive effect  on  classroom  activities  and 
research.  Nevertheless,  the  concerns 
that  are  raised  from  time  to  time 
about  actions  of  the  University’s 
teachers  and  researchers  cannot  sim- 
ply be  dismissed  because  of  the  con- 
text of  privileged  activity  in  which 
they  are  raised:  members  of  the  com- 
munity, whether  appointed  as  teach- 
ers or  admitted  as  students,  will  not 
enjoy  academic  freedom  if  they  are 
the  objects  of  unchallenged  harass- 
ment based  on  their  perceived  charac- 
teristics. Thus  concerns  about  the 


experiences  students  and  others  have 
in  the  course  of  their  participation  in 
the  University’s  academic  programs 
must  be  taken  seriously  as  important 
concerns  about  the  academic  quality 
of  those  programs. 

There  is  already  in  place  a system  of 
delegation  of  a whole  host  of  the 
University’s  responsibilities,  through 
Vice-Presidents,  Principals,  Deans, 
Academic  and  non-academic 
Directors  and  Chairs,  who  supervise 
the  employees  of  the  University  as 
they  perform  the  University’s  work. 
The  Committee  could  identify  no 
reason  in  principle  why  the  University 
should  not  ensure  that  its  own  activi- 
ties met  the  human  rights  standards 
of  the  society  in  which  we  function, 
as  well  as  our  own  identified  stan- 
dards, through  its  ordinary  systems  of 
supervision  and  management. 

In  areas  where  standards  are  evolving 
rapidly  and  where  a wide  range  of 
activities  require  new  scrutiny,  it  is 
' important  that  the  University,  its 
managers  and  supervisors  and  its 
individual  members,  have  access  to 
well-informed  advice  offered  by  cred- 
ible officers  positioned  so  that  they 
may  have  best  access  to  the  points 
where  the  University  delivers  its  pro- 
grams and  services.  The  Committee 
believes  that  the  Sexual  Harassment 
Officer  already  has  such  a position 
and  standing.  The  Committee  notes 
that  the  Office  of  Race  Relations  and 
Anti-Racism  initiatives  is  under  cur- 
rent development  and  anticipates  that 
it  will  be  given  the  authority  required 
to  provide  general  advice  to  the 
University  community  and  to  individ- 
uals who  are  called  upon  to  consider 
human  rights  concerns  pertaining  to 
race  and  ethnicity.  Specific  ways  in 
which  the  two  offices  may  be  called 
upon  in  dealing  with  human  rights 
concerns  are  included  in  the  proposed 
Statement  on  Physical  and  Verbal 
Harassment.  The  Committee  recog- 
nizes that  in  many  cases  individuals 
who  believe  they  have  been  subject  to 
harassment  will  seek  access  to  advice 
which  is  both  confidential  and  disin- 
terested, before  they  are  prepared  to 
bring  their  concerns  to  the  appropri- 
ate supervisor;  the  Committee 
believes  that  the  offices  comprising 
the  Equity  Issues  Advisory  Group  are 
well-positioned  to  provide  such 
advice. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on 
Race  Relations  and  Anti-Racism 
Initiatives  (PACRRARI)  referred 
specifically  to  the  work  of  the  Special 
Committee: 

ISI8.  We  recognize  that  the  broad 
issue  of  harassment  is  being 
dealt  with  by  a joint  committee 
of  the  Academic  Board  and  the 
University  Affairs  Board.  We 
recommend  that  any  position 
adopted  encompass  the  need 
for  a special  racial  harassment 
provision. 

The  Special  Committee’s  delibera- 
tions on  the  issues  of  defining  racial 
harassment  and  making  recommen- 
dations about  how  to  deal  with  it 
resulted  in  the  provisions  included  in 
the  enclosed  proposed  Statement. 

The  University’s  relationship  with 
students  is  different  from  its  relation- 
ship with  the  wide  variety  of  its 
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employees  and  agents.  Apart  from  the 
direction  that  is  implied  in  academic 
supervision  of  students,  the  University 
is  rarely  in  the  position  of  “directing” 
the  actions  of  students  in  the  way  in 
which  it  directs  the  work  of  its 
employees.  For  this  reason,  the 
Committee  believes  that  an  addition- 
al kind  of  offence  needs  to  be  defined, 
to  be  added  to  the  Code  of  Student 
Conduct , to  cover  serious  cases  of 
harassment  by  students  in  the  course 
of  student-centred  activities  the 
University  sponsors,  encourages  or 
tolerates  but  does  not  manage 
through  its  employees  and  agents.  In 
this  way,  the  University  will  have 
access  to  the  procedures  provided  in 
the  Code  to  deal  fairly  and  in  an 
orderly  fashion  with  specific  cases 
involving  complaints  against  students. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Special  Committee  to  Consider 
Policy  with  Respect  to  Physical  and 
Verbal  Harassment 

Kelvin  Andrews,  Race  Relations  and 
Anti-Racism  Initiatives  Officer 

Brian  Burchell,  alumnus,  Governing 
Council 

Pelino  Colaiacovo,  undergraduate 
student,  Faculty  of  Law  and 
Governing  Council 

Kamala-Jean  Gopie,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Appointee,  Governing 
Council 

W.  David  Neelands  (Senior 
Presidential  Assessor),  Assistant 
Vice-President  Student  Affairs 

John  Nestor,  graduate 
student, Governing  Council 

Thomas  Pangle,  Professor, 
Department  of  Political  Science 

Erica  Phillips,  undergraduate  student, 
Erindale  College 

Denise  Reaume,  Professor, 

Faculty  of  Law 

Peter  Russell  (Chair),  Professor, 
Department  of  Political  Science 

Robert  j.  Sharpe,  Professor  and 
Dean,  Faculty  of  Law 

Paddy  Stamp,  Sexual  Harassment 
Officer 

October  1993 
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Excerpts  of  the  Reports  of  Meetings: 

(a)  University  Affairs  Board  April 
28th,  1992:  Item  no.  2, 

Definition  of  Prohibited 
Grounds  Harassment 

(b)  Governing  Council  June  25th, 
1992 

University  of  Toronto  Policy 
Documents: 

(a)  Statement  of  Institutional  Purpose 

(b)  Policies  and  Procedures:  Sexual 
Harassment 

(c)  Code  of  Student  Conduct  including 
proposed  “Harassment”  alterna- 
tives for  the  Code  of  Student 
Conduct 

(d)  Statement  on  Human  Rights 

Report  on  Harassment  and 
Discrimination  in  Ontario  Colleges  of 
Applied  Arts  and  Technology  (submit- 
ted by  the  Harassment  Task  Force  on 


the  Ontario  Council  of  Regents, 

May  1992) 

University  of  Toronto  Response  to 
the  Report. 

University  of  Western  Ontario:  Race 
Relations  Policy 

Letter  of  A.  Alan  Borovoy,  General 
Counsel,  Canadian  Civil  Liberties 
Association,  November  12, 1991 

The  19th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Ontario  Press  Council,  the  Code  of 
Practice  of  the  Press  Complaints 
Commission  and  the  pamphlet  “The 
What?- Why?  Who?  How?  When? 
Where?  of  the  Ontario  Press 
Council” 

“Physical  and  Verbal  Harassment 
Falling  Outside  the  Scope  of  the 
Sexual  Harassment  Policy”,  a set  of 
examples  prepared  by  Paddy  Stamp, 
Sexual  Harassment  Officer,  January 
1993 

Memorandum  from  Kelvin  Andrews, 
Race  Relations  and  Anti-Racism 
Initiatives  Officer,  February  3, 1993 

Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education:  Harassment  Prevention 
Policy  and  Procedures  (September 
1989) 

Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission: 
Policy  on  Racial  Slurs  and  Harassment 
and  Racial Jokes  (undated,  Prepared 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Race 
Relations  Directorate) 

A wide  selection  of  journal  and  news- 
paper articles  commended  to  the 
Special  Committee,  including 

(i)  Thomas  C.  Grey,  “Civil  Rights 
vs.  Civil  Liberties:  the  case  of 
Discriminatory  Harassment”, 
Journal  of  Higher  Education, 
(September/October  1992) 

(ii)  William  A.  Kaplin,  “A  Proposed 
Process  for  Managing  the  First 
Amendment  Aspects  of  Campus 
Hate  Speech” , Journal  of  Higher 
Education,  (September/October 
1992) 

(iii)  “Racial  Harassment:  Two 
Individual  Reflections”,  from 
Ormond  McKague,  ed.,  Racism 
in  Canada,  Saskatoon:  Fifth 
House  Publishers,  1991. 

(iv)  Excerpts  from  Philomena  Essed, 
Everyday  Racism:  Reports  from 
Women  of  Two  Cultures, 
Claremont,  California:  Hunter 
House,  1990. 

(v)  Excerpts  from  Irving  Lewis 
Allen,  The  Language  of  Ethnic 
Conflict:  Social  Organization  and 
Lexical  Culture,  New  York: 
Columbia,  1983. 

(vi)  Richard  Delgado,  “Words  that 
Wound:  A Tort  Action  for 
Racial  Insults,  Epithets,  and 
Name-Calling”,  Harvard  Civil 
Rights-Civil  Liberties  Law 
Review,  vol.  17  (1982) 

(vii)  Mari  Matsuda,  “Public  Response 
to  Racist  Speech:  Considering 
the  Victim’s  Story,”  Michigan 
Law  Review  vol.  87  (August 

1989) 

(viii)  Charles  R.  Lawrence  III,  “If  He 
Hollers  Let  Him  Go:  Regulating 
Racist  Speech  on  Campus,” 

Duke  Law  Journal  vol.  1990.431 
(1990) 

(ix)  The  Workmans  Compensation 
Board,  An  objection  by  Claim 
15878672-2,  to  the  Decision  of 
the  Decision  Review  Branch, 
dated  January  25, 1988  (June 

1990) 
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(x)  “Mohammad  vs.  Mariposa 
Stores  Ltd.”,  in  Canadian 
Human  Rights  Reporter  vol.  14 
(September  1991) 

(xi)  “A.  v.  E:  In  the  Matter  of  a 
Sexual  Harassment  Complaint 
Pursuant  to  the  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education  Act, 
R.S.O.  1990,  c.  0.22”,  Education 
and  Law  Journal,  vol.  4 (1992) 

Benno  C.  Schmidt,  Jr.  “The 
University  and  Freedom”,  a talk  given 
at  the  92nd  Street  Y,  March  6, 1991 

A written  submission  of  the  Jewish 
Students’  Union. 

Amendments  to  the  Criminal  Code  of 
Canada  respecting  family  violence, 
child  abuse  and  violence  against 
women. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
TORONTO 

Statement  on 
Physical  and  Verbal 
Harassment 

Purpose 

1.  The  University  aspires  to  achieve 
an  environment  free  of  prohibited 
discrimination  and  harassment  and  to 
ensure  respect  for  the  core  values  of 
freedom  of  speech,  academic  freedom 
and  freedom  of  research.  The  purpose 
of  this  Statement  is  to  promote  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  entailed  by  these  aspi- 
rations and  to  describe  the  manner  in 
which  the  University  deals  with  pro- 
hibited physical  and  verbal  harass- 
ment (apart  from  harassment  based 
on  sex  or  on  sexual  orientation,  which 
are  dealt  with  in  Policy  and  Procedures: 
Sexual  Harassment). 

The  approach  taken  in  the  Statement 
is  to  reiterate  the  University’s  com- 
mitment to  the  rights  of  freedom 
from  prohibited  discrimination  and 
harassment  and  to  the  rights  of  free- 
dom of  expression  and  inquiry,  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  task  of  implementing 
and  respecting  those  values  within  the 
unique  environment  of  the  University 
is  a delicate  one  that  precludes  the  use 
of  blunt  instruments,  and  to  describe 
the  responsibilities  of  various  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community  and 
the  institutional  arrangements  avail- 
able to  fulfill  the  commitment  to  a 
working  and  learning  environment 
free  from  discrimination  and  harass- 
ment. 

Foundation  Documents 

2.  The  University  of  Toronto 
Statement  on  Physical  and  Verbal 
Harassment  is  based  upon  the  princi- 
ples set  out  in  the  following  founda- 
tion documents: 

(a)  The  University  of  Toronto 
Statement  of  Institutional  Purpose 

(b)  The  University  of  Toronto 
Statement  on  Human  Rights 

(c)  The  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code 

(d)  The  University  of  Toronto 
Statement  on  Freedom  of  Speech 

(e)  The  University  of  Toronto 
Employment  Equity  Policy 

Discrimination  and 
Harassment 

3.  In  its  Statement  of  Institutional 
Purpose  the  University  affirms  its  ded- 
ication “to  fostering  an  academic 
community  in  which  the  learning  and 
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scholarship  of  every  member  may 
flourish,  with  vigilant  protection  for 
individual  human  rights,  and  a reso- 
lute commitment  to  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunity,  equity  and  justice.” 
This  principle  is  further  explained  in 
the  University’s  Statement  on  Human 
Rights  which  states  that  the 
University 

acts  within  its  purview  to  prevent 
or  remedy  discrimination  or 
harassment  on  the  basis  of  race, 
gender,  sexual  orientation,  age, 
disability,  ancestry,  place  of  ori- 
gin, colour,  ethnic  origin,  citi- 
zenship, creed,  marital  status, 
family  status,  receipt  of  public 
assistance  or  record  of  offence. 

4.  The  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Code  provides  that  employees  have 
a right  to 

freedom  from  harassment  in  the 
workplace  by  the  employer  or 
agent  of  the  employer  or  by 
another  employee  because  of 
race,  ancestry,  place  of  origin, 
colour,  ethnic  origin,  citizenship, 
creed,  age,  record  of  offences, 
marital  status,  family  status  or 
handicap. 

The  Human  Rights  Code  further  pro- 
vides that  occupants  of  accommoda- 
tion have  a right  to 

freedom  from  harassment  by  the 
landlord  or  agent  of  the  landlord 
or  by  an  occupant  of  the  same 
building  because  of  race,  ances- 
try, place  of  origin,  colour,  ethnic 
origin,  citizenship,  creed,  age, 
marital  status,  family  status, 
handicap  or  the  receipt  of  public 
assistance. 

5.  Under  the  Human  Rights  Code, 
harassment  is  defined  as  “engaging  in 
a course  of  vexatious  comment  or 
conduct  that  is  known  or  ought  rea- 
sonably to  be  known  to  be  unwel- 
come”. As  well  as  being  expressly  pro- 
hibited as  indicated  above,  such  con- 
duct may  constitute  discrimination 
when  based  on  prohibited  grounds. 

6.  In  addition,  the  Human  Rights 
Code  provides  that: 

Every  person  has  a right  to  equal 
treatment  with  respect  to  ser- 
vices, goods  and  facilities,  with- 
out discrimination  because  of 
race,  ancestry,  place  of  origin, 
colour,  ethnic  origin,  citizenship, 
creed,  sex,  sexual  orientation, 
age,  marital  status,  family  status, 
or  handicap. 

This  provision  has  been  interpreted  to 
include  the  provision  of  education  to 
students. 

The  Human  Rights  Code  further 
requires  that  employees  of  the 
University  be  accorded  equal  treat- 
ment without  discrimination  on  pro- 
hibited grounds,  as  well  as  according 
the  right  to  equal  treatment  with 
respect  to  the  occupancy  of  accom  - 
modation without  such  discrimina- 
tion. Discrimination  against  employ- 
ees on  the  basis  of  record  of  offences, 
and  in  respect  of  accommodation  on 
the  basis  of  receipt  of  public  assis- 
tance is  also  prohibited. 

7.  According  to  the  Human 
Rights  Commission,  offensive  or 
threatening  comments  or  behaviour 
which  create  a “poisoned  environ- 
ment” in  the  workplace  or  in  the 
provision  of  services  or  accommoda- 
tion, whether  or  not  amounting  to 
harassment,  may  violate  the  right 

to  equal  treatment  without  discrimi- 
nation. 


8.  Accordingly,  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  all  members  of  its  com- 
munity are  both  morally  and  legally 
bound  to  foster  a learning  and  work- 
ing environment  free  from  prohibited 
discrimination  and  harassment. 

Freedom  of  Speech, 
Academic  Freedom  and 
Freedom  of  Research 

9.  The  University’s  commitment  to 
a learning  and  working  environment 
free  from  prohibited  discrimination 
and  harassment  must  take  account  of 
what  the  University  of  Toronto’s 
Statement  of  Institutional  Purpose  has 
defined  as  “the  most  crucial  of  all 
human  rights”  within  the  unique  con- 
text of  the  university,  “the  rights  of 
freedom  of  speech,  academic  freedom 
and  freedom  of  research  ”.  The 
Statement  of  Institutional  Purpose  also 
affirms  that  these  rights  (of  freedom 
of  speech,  academic  freedom  and 
freedom  of  research)  are  meaningless 
unless  they  entail  the  right  to  raise 
deeply  disturbing  questions  and 
provocative  challenges  to  the  cher- 
ished beliefs  of  society  at  large  and  of 
the  university  itself. 

10.  These  rights  are  further 
explained  in  the  University’s 
Statement  on  Freedom  of  Speech. 

Reconciling  Competing 
Rights 

11.  The  task  of  respecting  the  rights 
of  freedom  from  prohibited  discrimi- 
nation and  harassment  together  with 
freedom  of  expression  and  inquiry  is 
difficult  and  complex,  and  raises 
issues  which  lie  at  the  very  core  of  the 
University’s  purpose  and  mission. 
Attempts  to  formulate  a comprehen- 
sive code  of  conduct  which  defines 
precisely  what  is  permitted  and  what 
is  forbidden  are  impractical  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  anticipating  the  range 
of  possible  conflicts  and  determining 
in  advance  the  proper  balance. 

12.  The  University  aspires  to 
achieve  an  appropriate  balance 
between  these  rights  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize the  capacity  of  every  individual 
to  flourish  to  the  fullest  extent  possi- 
ble. A detailed  code  or  policy  runs  the 
serious  risk  of  giving  one  right  or 
value  undue  emphasis  or  priority,  and 
thereby  inhibiting  and  interfering 
with  the  ability  of  the  University  to 
live  up  to  its  highest  aspirations . 

Responsibilities  of 
Individuals 

13.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  every 
member  of  the  University  community 
to  adhere  to  University  policies  and  to 
support  and  promote  its  aim  of  creat- 
ing a climate  of  understanding  and 
mutual  respect  for  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  each  individual.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  every  member  of  the 
University  community  even  while 
exercising  the  rights  of  freedom  of 
expression,  academic  freedom  and 
freedom  of  research,  to  respect  the 
University’s  institutional  commitment 
and  obligation  to  provide  a learning 
and  working  environment  free  from 
prohibited  discrimination  and  harass- 
ment. 

Responsibilities  of 
Academic  and  Non- 
academic  Administrators 
and  Supervisors 

14.  The  University  confers  particular 
responsibilities  upon  its  administra- 
tors and  supervisors  to  implement 
University  policies  and  to  work  dili- 
gently within  their  departments  or 


divisions  towards  fulfilling  the 
University’s  institutional  commitment 
to  provide  a learning  and  working 
environment  free  of  prohibited  dis- 
crimination and  harassment.  This 
includes  the  responsibility  to  foster  a 
non-discriminatoiy  environment,  to 
inform  those  under  their  authority  of 
their  responsibilities  to  avoid  prohib- 
ited behaviour,  to  monitor  activities 
within  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  deal 
effectively  with  reports  of  prohibited 
conduct. 

The  Race  Relations  Office 

15.  In  furtherance  of  its  commit- 
ment to  a learning  and  working  envi- 
ronment free  from  prohibited  dis- 
crimination and  harassment,  the 
University  has  established  a Race 
Relations  Office.  The  mandate  of  the 
Race  Relations  Officer  is  to  provide 
the  President  and  other  members  of 
the  University  community  with  advice 
and  assistance  in  fostering  the  princi- 
ples of  equal  opportunity  and  equity. 

Responsibilities  of  Student 
Leaders  and  Organizations 

16.  While  student  leaders  and  orga- 
nizations are  not  given  specific  insti- 
tutional powers  with  respect  to  the 
implementation  of  University  poli- 
cies, they  are  encouraged  to  adopt 
policies  and  practices  which  will 
enhance  the  capacity  of  the  University 
to  provide  a learning  and  working 
environment  free  of  prohibited  dis- 
crimination and  harassment.  In  par- 
ticular, 

(a)  student  newspapers  are  encour- 
aged to  develop  a voluntary 
University  ofToronto  press 
council  similar  to  the  Ontario 
Press  Council 

(b)  college  and  residence  councils  are 
encouraged  to  promote  an 
awareness  of  anti-discrimination 
and  harassment  policies  and  to 
review  their  activities  in  light  of 
University  policy. 

Information  and  Education 

17.  The  University,  through  the 
offices  of  the  Provost,  the  Race 
Relations  Office,  the  Sexual 
Harassment  Office,  and  the  Student 
Affairs  Office,  should  take  active 
steps  to  foster  a learning  and  working 
environment  free  of  prohibited  dis- 
crimination and  harassment  by  pro- 
viding all  members  of  the  University 
community  with  access  to  appropriate 
information  regarding  the 
University’s  policies  in  this  regard.  In 
particular,  the  University  should: 

(a)  inform  and  remind  administra- 
tors and  supervisors  of  their 
responsibilities,  provide  academ- 
ic administrators  with  appropri- 
ate training,  advice  and  informa- 
tion to  fulfill  their  responsibili- 
ties, and 

(b)  make  available  appropriate  writ- 
ten materials  to  all  members  of 
the  University  community 
describing  the  University’s  poli- 
cies regarding  prohibited  dis- 
crimination and  harassment  and 
the  University’s  institutional 
arrangements  for  ensuring 
respect  for  such  policies. 

Complaints 

18.  As  with  any  violation  of 
University  policy,  complaints  of  dis- 
criminatory or  harassing  behaviour 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  direct- 
ed to  the  administrative  officer  or 
supervisor  responsible  for  the  depart- 
ment or  division  in  which  the  inci- 


dent is  alleged  to  have  occurred. 
Complainants  may  also  seek  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  Sexual 
Harassment  Office  in  the  case  of 
harassment  on  the  grounds  of  sex, 
sexual  orientation,  or  family  or  mari- 
tal status,  or  the  Race  Relations 
Office  in  the  case  of  harassment  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  ancestry,  place  of 
origin,  colour,  ethnic  origin,  citizen- 
ship or  creed.  General  advice  about 
dealing  with  complaints  of  harass- 
ment may  be  sought  from  the  Equity 
Issues  Advisory  Group,  who  may 
refer  them  to  the  appropriate  office  or 
assist  directly  in  dealing  with  com- 
plaints of  harassment  based  on  age, 
handicap,  receipt  of  public  assistance 
or  other  grounds.  Administrative  offi- 
cers to  whom  concerns  are  addressed 
may  also  seek  the  advice  of  the  Sexual 
Harassment  or  Race  Relations  office 
as  the  case  may  be.  Complaints  of 
sexual  harassment  should  in  all  cases 
be  referred  to  the  Sexual  Harassment 
Office  in  accordance  with  the  Policy 
and  Procedures:  Sexual  Harassment. 

The  Sexual  Harassment  Office,  the 
Race  Relations  Office  and  the 
Convenor  of  the  Equity  Issues 
Advisory  Group  may  also  be  asked  to 
mediate  any  dispute  should  the  com- 
plainant so  wish.  In  dealing  with  inci- 
dents raised  under  this  policy,  admin- 
istrative officers  or  supervisors  shall 
act  in  accordance  with  the  existing 
and  applicable  academic,  administra- 
tive or  disciplinary  policies  or  proce- 
dures. Should  a complaint  result  in 
adverse  consequences  for  the  person 
complained  of,  existing  channels  for 
questioning  that  decision  will  be 
available  to  that  person.  A com- 
plainant who  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
handling  of  a complaint  by  the 
administrative  officer  responsible  may 
pursue  the  matter  with  the  person  to 
whom  that  administrative  officer 
reports. 

Members  of  the  University  commu- 
nity retain  the  right  to  bring  a com- 
plaint directly  to  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Commission  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code. 

19.  Persons  may  seek  enforcement  of 
this  policy  without  reprisal  or  threat 
of  reprisal  by  any  person  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  University  for  so  doing. 

20.  To  better  enable  the  University 
community,  including  the 
University’s  officers,  to  fulfill  effec- 
tively its  commitment  to  a learning 
and  working  environment  free  from 
prohibited  discrimination  and  harass- 
ment, the  Race  Relations  Office  and 
the  Sexual  Harassment  Office  shall 
make  annual  reports  to  Governing 
Council  assessing  the  efficiency  of 
these  policies. 

UNIVERSITY  OF 
TORONTO 
Code  of  Student 
Conduct 

B.l(e)  No  person  shall  vexatiously 
harass  or  hector  another  person. 

Note:  In  recognition  of  the  high  value 
accorded  freedom  of  expression  and 
inquiry,  especially  in  a university 
community,  the  stipulation  that 
harassment  be  vexatious  in  order  to 
constitute  an  offence  indicates  that 
the  mere  expression  of  opinion  falls 
outside  this  provision. 


Response  of 
Dissenting 
Committee  Member 

Although  I believe  the  Report  of  your 
Special  Committee  to  be  an  accurate 
record  of  its  proceedings,  I declined  to 
sign  the  Final  report  of  the 
Committee  since  I do  not  share  with 
it  the  policy  advice  it  gives  to  the 
Governing  Council. 

The  Statement  on  Physical  and 
Verbal  Harassment  which  precedes 
the  proposed  policy  amendment  illus- 
trates just  how  difficult  it  is  to  develop 
a policy  which  controls  and/or  pre- 
vents behaviour  which  we  might  col- 
lectively regard  as  ‘harassment’  with- 
out limiting  behaviour  which  we  think 
appropriate  to  the  academic  mission 
of  the  University.  The  Statement  is  a 
constructive  first  step  and  is  a very 
useful  reference  document  for  individ- 
uals who  might  wish  to  negotiate  the 
maze  of  University  policy  in  this  area. 

The  primary  reason  I do  not  support 
the  Committee’s  recommendation  is 
its  advice  to  make  harassment  an 
‘explicit  offence’  with  procedures  and 
sanctions  which  apply  only  to  students 
through  the  Code  of  Student 
Conduct.  This  inequity  is  driven  by  a 
recognition  that  the  University  has  a 
different  relationship  with  students 
than  with  employees;  this  does  not 
strike  me  as  sufficient  justification  to 
develop  standards  in  legislation  that 
would  apply  differently  to  individuals 
depending  on  their  employment  sta- 
tus. What  we  define  as  an  offence 
among  members  of  an  academic  com- 
munity should  be  consistent  across 
constituencies.  In  the  Sexual 
Harassment  Policy  this  inequity 
of  application  of  policy  has  been 
overcome. 

Secondly,  I am  concerned  thet  the 
University  will  become  a place  where 
freedom  is  more  constrained  relative 
to  the  community  at  large.  The 
oposite  should  be  true.  The  University 
ofToronto  “Statement  of  Institutional 
Purpose”  states: 

“With  the  unique  university  context , 
the  most  crucial  of  all  human  rights 
are  the  rights  of  freedom  of speech , 
academic freedom , and freedom  of 
research.  And  we  affirm  that  these 
rights.are  meaningless  unless  they 
entail  the  right  to  raise  deeply  dis- 
turbing questions  and  provocative 
challenges  to  the  cherished  beliefs  of 
society  at  large  and  of  the  University 
itself 

To  what  extent,  does  “no  person  shall 
vexatiously  harass  or  hector”  limit  the 
above  stated  rights?  A great  deal  is  left 
to  how  these  provisions  will  be  inter- 
preted by  Divisional  Heads  in  the 
application  of  the  Code  of  Student 
Conduct.  It  is  conceivable  that  one 
might  have  to  step  off  campus  to  ask 
the  “deeply  disturbing  questions”  for 
fear  that  on  campus  these  questions 
might  be  viewed  as  ‘harassment’. 

Brian  Burche/l 
University  Affairs  Board 
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„ Strategy 


a Changing  World 

igether  representatives  of  academe , government , 
w vision  for  Ontario  universities 


Questions  to  Ask 

by  Karina  Dahlin 


“Universities  now  have  no  financial  incentive  for 
taking  more  students  and  there  is  no  penalty  for 
taking  fewer,  except  in  tuition  income  loss,  so 
they  are  cutting  back  on  first-year  enrolments.” 
Meanwhile  the  government  is  ordering  post- 
secondary institutions  to  implement  social  poli- 
cies and  programs  but  has  provided  litde  or  no 
additional  money.  “Pay  equity,  workers’  com- 
pensation and  health  care  payments,  these  are 
all  good  and  desirable  things.”  Unfortunately, 
he  said,  this  has  placed  a further  financial  bur- 
den on  universities  which  are  then  compelled 
to  keep  enrolments  — and  thereby  costs  — as 
low  as  permissible. 


The  demand  for 

UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 
WILL  INCREASE, 
EVEN  IF  THE  NUMBER 
OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  DECREASES 


Weir  believes  the  demand  for  university  ed- 
ucation will  increase  despite  research  showing 
a decreasing  number  of  high  school  students. 
There  are  greater  numbers  of  university- 
educated  parents  and  they  expect  their  children 
to  attend  university,  more  members  of  minor- 
ity or  disadvantaged  groups  are  entering  the 


higher-education  system;  and  poor  economic 
times  and  high  unemployment  mean  people 
want  to  stay  in  school  longer. 

An  obvious  solution  to  the  access  problem  is 
to  reinstate  the  appropriate  funding  to  univer- 
sities, Weir  said.  But  the  province  and  univer- 
sities should  also  consider  the  proposal  of  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities  to  increase  tu- 
ition fees.  While  he  originally  opposed  the 
plan,  Weir  said  he  now  realizes  higher  tuition 
might  give  universities  a financial  incentive  to 
admit  more  students  and  raise  much  needed 
funds. 

Admission  policies,  he  added,  should  not 
favour  certain  groups  over  others  but  remain 
impartial.  “Micromanagement  of  these  policies 
in  times  of  restraint  leads  to  a lot  of  friction  be- 
tween groups.  I believe  you  can  generate  more 
harmony  by  increasing  the  accessibility  of 
everyone.” 

Smith,  who  said  more  funds  should  be  allo- 
cated to  the  creation  and  improvement  of  ser- 
vices for  disabled  students,  disagreed  about  an 
increase  in  tuition  fees.  “Any  time  you  increase 
fees,  you  automatically  decrease  opportunities 
for  students  who  are  barely  scraping  by,  par- 
ticularly students  with  disabilities  who  may 
have  extra  costs  in  obtaining  a post-secondary 
education.” 

Ramsarran  told  the  session,  attended  by 
about  20  conference  participants,  that  Ontario 
universities  should  be  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  immigrant  students  and  work  towards 
eliminating  racism  and  other  barriers. 


HOW  CAN  UNIVERSITIES  BEST  EQUIP 
their  students  to  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  sustainable  development 
when  they  will  be  working  for  industries  not 
supportive  of  the  idea? 

That  was  one  of  the  questions  participants  in 
a working  group  on  sustainable  development 
addressed  during  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities’  provincial  renewal  conference  held 
at  the  Sheraton  Centre  Nov.  7-9. 

Two  other  groups  looked  at  social  justice 
and  economic  renewal,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
conference  each  group  presented  a set  of  rec- 
ommendations. The  three  topics  are  all  provin- 
cial government  priorities. 

Professor  David  Bell,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Environmental  Studies  at  York  University, 
acted  as  facilitator  for  the  group  concerned 
with  sustainable  development.  None  of  the 
group’s  recommendations  provided  a precise  an- 
swer as  to  how  students  should  handle  envi- 
ronmental issues  in  a hostile  atmosphere. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  recommenda- 
tions suggested  a place  to  start.  For  one  thing, 
universities  should  explore  new  partnerships 
with  business,  industry  and  others  because, 
said  the  group,  “the  social  transformation  en- 
tailed in  moving  toward  sustainability  has  im- 
plications for  all  groups  and  organizations.” 
Interdisciplinary  work  should  also  be  promot- 
ed and  universities  should  have  a greater  in- 
ternational focus  because  sustainability  is  a 
global  issue. 

In  an  interview  Bell  said  if  his  group’s  rec- 
ommendations are  taken  seriously,  they  will 
have  serious  implications  for  each  of  the  major 
functions  of  the  university  — teaching,  re- 
search and  community  action.  Although  some 
universities  have  focused  on  environmental  is- 
sues for  a while  (York  has  for  25  years),  no  one 
has  gone  as  far  as  his  group  recommends;  in 
other  words  there  are  no  role  models. 

Bell  said  he  will  push  hard  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  recommendations  at  York 
University.  But  he  does  not  expect  instant  re- 
sults there  or  anywhere  else.  “I  would  be  very 
surprised  if  the  recommendations  have  an  im- 
mediate effect.  I think  they  will  seep  through 
organizations  over  the  next  20  years  or  so.” 
The  facilitator  for  the  working  group  on  so- 
cial justice  was  Ian  Morrison,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Canadian  Association  for  Adult 
Education  and  managing  director  of  Friends  of 
Ontario  Universities.  His  group  concluded  that 
universities  need  to  take  a fresh  look  at  the 
priority  given  teaching,  research  and  commu- 
nity service,  with  the  aim  of  doing  more  in  the 
latter  area.  The  participants  in  his  group 
thought  universities  should  develop  strategies 
that  would  allow  institutions  — as  opposed  to 
individual  faculty  members  — to  respond  to 
public  policy  issues.  There  was  a sense,  said 
Morrison,  that  universities  in  western  Canada 
have  a greater  tradition  of  providing  that  kind 
of  input  than  do  universities  in  Ontario. 


In  addition  the  group  suggested  that  uni- 
versities re-examine  a number  of  questions, 
among  them  autonomy  and  diversity  versus 
government  intervention;  individual  academ- 
ic freedom  versus  collective  responsibility; 
accountability;  and  incentives  for  institutional 
change. 

The  working  group  on  economic  renewal 
also  said  universities  should  try  to  operate  in 
new  ways.  They  should  engage  in  a process  of 
“controlled  but  aggressive  experimentation” 
over  the  next  five  years.  One  experiment  could 
be  to  reward  collective  efforts,  not  just  individual 
work  such  as  single-authored  articles.  In  this 
way  teams  of  researchers  might  solve  prob- 
lems that  are  too  large  for  individuals  to  han- 
dle, said  the  group. 

This  might  also  lead  to  a new  definition  of 
excellence  that  reflects  society’s  priorities  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  current  definition  does, 
said  the  group’s  facilitator,  Robert  McLean,  in 
an  interview.  “It  is  reasonable  to  expect  scien- 
tists or  others  working  in  areas  with  econom- 
ic potential  to  pay  greater  attention  to  how 
their  work  might  benefit  businesses.” 

McLean  is  executive  director  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Institutes  for  Advanced 
Studies  and  a former  member  of  the  Premier’s 
Council  on  Economic  Renewal.  He  said  it  is 
unlikely  that  universities  will  begin  the  rec- 
ommended experiments  spontaneously.  “I  think 
the  government  will  eventually  decide  on  some 
financial  incentives  and  those  universities  that 
figure  out  how  to  respond  will  benefit  while 
those  that  don’t  will  be  left  behind.” 

Three  discussion  papers  contributed  to  the 
working  group’s  deliberations.  Two  were  writ- 
ten by  members  of  U of  T:  Universities  and 
Economic  Renewal  by  Professor  David  Nowlan 
of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  The 
University  in  the  Community;  Responding  to 
Change  by  Professor  John  Kirkness,  provostial 
adviser  on  undergraduate  education. 

Nowlan  explores  the  many  ways  teaching 
and  research  are  linked  to  economic  growth.  He 
says  that  university-educated  workers  earn 
higher  wages  during  their  careers  and  enjoy 
higher  employment  rates,  even  in  times  of  re- 
cession. He  explains  that  the  move  from 
economies  of  goods  production  to  service  pro- 
duction, which  has  occurred  in  Ontario  in  re- 
cent years,  calls  for  more  educated,  flexible 
workers  who  can  function  in  a knowledge- 
intensive  workplace.  Universities  are  the  most 
efficient  environments  to  acquire  the  skills 
needed  to  function  effectively  in  the  service 
sector,  he  states. 

Kirkness  examines  how  universities  will  re- 
spond in  the  next  few  years  to  the  calls  for  ac- 
countability and  social  equity.  He  predicts  that 
universities  will  cite  academic  standards  of  ex- 
cellence as  a reason  to  resist  changes.  The  de- 
bate between  academe  and  government  will 
be  vigorous,  he  foresees,  but  the  outcome  will 
be  dramatic  change. 
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PHOTOS  BY  DAVID  WOHLFAHRT 


Physics 


Perfect  Pitch 


Serendipity  led  Malcolm  Graham  to  an  unusual  collection  of  instruments  — 
as  sound  today  as  they  were  in  the  1 9th  century 
By  Karina  Dahlin 


Top  left:  This  double  siren  produces  an  ear-splitting  scream  as  the  mechanism 
rotates.  The  phase  of  the  sound  changes  by  rotating  the  plate  of holes. 

Bottom  left:  This  spherical  pipe  has  a protruding  mouthpiece. 

Centre:  The  tetrahedron  and  cube  pipes  produce  different  sounds  due  to  the 
difference  in  their  shapes. 

Right:  Passersby  can  blcrw  into  pipes  that  have  varying  lengths , flaps  and  shapes. 


udolph  Koenig  liked  to  inscribe  his 

name  on  every  pipe  and  acoustic  instru- 
ment he  built.  Perhaps  he  was  vain  — or 
perhaps  he  knew  that  acoustics  was  a pass- 
ing fad,  that  the  scientists  who  purchased  his 
instruments  would  eventually  run  out  of 
questions  about  sound  waves  and  turn  to  new  subjects  and 
new  instruments. 

Koenig  was  bom  in  1832  in  Prussia.  At  18  he  moved  to  Paris 
where  he  apprenticed  as  a violin-maker  before  opening  his 
own  business  as  a manufacturer  of  acoustical  apparatus.  A fas- 
tidious artisan  with  almost  perfect  pitch,  he  designed  instruments 
of  the  highest  quality.  They  were  used  to  study  vowels,  analyze 
tone  quality,  synthesize  speech  sounds  and  conduct  other  stud- 
ies that  demanded  high-precision  measurement.  Koenig  was  also 
a researcher  in  his  own  right,  studying  and  writing  about  the 
physical  characteristics  of  sound. 

In  1876  he  brought  a large  collection  of  instruments  to  the 


centennial  exposition  in  Philadelphia.  His  exhibit  earned  him 
a gold  medal  but  he  won  no  medals  for  marketing.  Plans  to  es- 
tablish a business  in  the  United  States  failed  and  he  even  found 
it  difficult  to  sell  the  instruments  in  the  show.  Eventually  the 
US  military  academy  at  West  Point  purchased  some  of  the 
pieces;  others  were  sold  to  U of  T.  At  the  University  they  were 
used  by  the  Department  of  Physics,  most  of  them  until  1910 
or  so  when  the  study  of  acoustics  ceased  to  be  of  serious  inter- 
est to  physicists.  Relegated  to  the  closets  — first  in  the  Sandford 
Fleming  Building,  then  in  the  McLennan  building  — the  in- 
struments were  almost  forgotten. 

In  1985,  however,  Professor  Thomas  Gleenslade,  a scholar 
of  early  apparatus  from  Kenyon  College  in  Ohio,  called  to 
find  out  which  Koenig  instruments  U of  T owned.  As  it  hap- 
pened Professor  Malcolm  Graham  of  physics  answered  the 
phone  and  he  offered  to  investigate  the  storage  room.  When  he 
informed  Greenslade  that  the  collection  included  a harmonic 
analyzer  and  a harmonic  synthesizer,  the  Ohio  professor  an- 


nounced he  would  come  to  see  the  pieces  immediately.  It  was 
holy  grail  time.  The  dusty  bits,  he  recalled  in  an  interview,  “made 
me  drool  so  much  I had  to  use  a mop.” 

His  enthusiasm  was  contagious.  Soon  Graham  found  him- 
self planning  an  exhibit  and,  when  it  was  mounted,  he  as- 
sumed the  duties  as  curator  of  the  Koenig  collection.  When  he 
retires  next  June  he  will  pass  on  the  mande  to  Howard  Okada, 
supervisor  of  physics  demonstrations. 

For  eight  years  the  pipes,  pitch  forks  and  other  apparatus  have 
been  exhibited  in  the  lobby  of  Burton  Tower  at  the  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories  on  Huron  St.  Many  people,  rushing  to 
catch  an  elevator,  hardly  notice  the  seven  display  cases.  Some 
stop  to  view  the  artifacts  and  a few  venture  a toot  on  the  pipes, 
arranged  with  their  mouthpieces  sticking  out  of  the  glass 
enclosures. 

The  pipes  still  work.  Koenig  died  in  1901  and  his  field  of 
study  disappeared  soon  after,  but  his  superior  craftsmanship 
ensured  that  his  instruments  will  be  around  for  a long  time. 
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Mediterranean  specialties  include  cous  cous,  lamb,  hummus,  falafel,  tabbouleh,  vegetarian  pasta  & seafood. 

Open  daily  ’til  11p.m.  • Sunday  brunch  • Group  reservations  • Fully  licensed  * 124  Harbord  St.  961-3404 
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SiliconGraphics 

Computer  Systems 

and 
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Present  a hands  on  demonstration  of 
the  Silicon  Graphics  Workstations. 


Wednesday  November  24th  1993  at  the: 


COMPUTER  SHOP 


214  College,  St.,  3rd  Floor 
(416)  978-7947 


BAROQUE  ORCHESTRA 
& CHAMBER  CHOIR 


HANDEL 


Messiah 

DECEMBER  17, 8:00  PM  • Tickets:  $34,  $27,  $21 


SING-ALONG  Bring  your 


Messiah 

DECEMBER  1 9, 3:00  PM  • Tickets:  $1 5 “"S 


oivn  score  or 
buy  one  at  the 
performance 
for  $10 


Nancy  Argenta,  soprano  Jennifer  Lane,  alto 
Jeffrey  Thomas,  tenor  Nathanial  Watson,  bass 

MASSEY  HALL  call  872-4255 


Sponsored  by 


Agincourt  Autohaus 

Sheppard  Avenue  East  at  Warden  S. — / 


PURCHASING 


PREFERRED  VENDORS  FOR  RECORD 
MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 

SERVICES  SUPPLIER 

Record  Storage  Command-509-792-7050 

Destruction  On  Site  Shred-lt-509-855-2540 
Micrographic  Bell  & Howell-41 6-660-81 1 8 

For  furthur  information  on  record  management 
contact  G.  Wells,  Archivist,  416-978-7656  or 
I.  Quashie,  Purchasing  Officer,  416-978-6300 

PRINTER  CARTIDGES: 

Cartridges  for  NISI  printers  can  be  re-manufac- 
tured/recycled;  prices  vary  from  vendor  to  vendor. 
Contact  Kerry  Jepson  (x2352)  or  Sheila  Baker 
(x8291)  for  more  information. 

COURIER  EVALUATION: 

We  would  like  to  evaluate  the  service  provided  by 
the  "preferred  couriers"  listed  on  the  University  of 
Toronto  Courier  Guide  1992-1995.  Please  send  your 
comments  to  Purchasing/Customs,  attention  Tom 
Nippak,  Tel:  978-7447. 


TRAVEL  PROGRAMME 


CAR  RENTAL/HOTEL  DISCOUNTS: 

U of  T direct  corporate  rate  discounts  for  car  rentals  are  available  on  a 
"preferred  supplier"  basis  from: 

AVIS;  BUDGET;  HERTZ;  THRIFTY;  TILDEN. 

Direct  corporate  discounts  on  a "preferred  supplier”  basis  are  also  available 
from  many  major  hotel  chains  and  individual  hotels. 

For  additional  information  and/or  rate  identification  stickers  for  car  rentals 
and/or  Best  Western  Hotels,  contact  the  Travel  Office,  978-5173. 

CAR  RENTAL  THEFT  & DAMAGE  INSURANCE: 

When  charging  a car  rental  on  your  University  Travel  Card  (either  American 
Express  or  enRoute),  remember  that  you  are  automatically  covered  by  free 
primary  'Theft  & Damage  Insurance"  for  up  to  the  full  value  of  most  rental  cars, 
provided  that  you  decline  any  Collision  Damage  Waiver  (CDW)  or  similar  dealer 
option.  Should  you  have  a claim,  the  credit  company  will  respond  (despite  what 
the  rental  counter  staff  may  say). 

Please  note  that  the  cardholder  is  covered  automatically  but  other  drivers  must 
be  named  on  the  rental  agreement. 

Also,  please  be  advised  and  assured  that  this  insurance  coverage  on  the 
University's  American  Express  Corporate  Travel  Card  was  NOT  affected  when 
American  Express  dropped  car  rental  'Theft  & Damage  Insurance"  coverage  on 
its  personal  green  card  product  as  of  July  1 , 1 993. 


CUSTOMS  & TRAFFIC 


EXPORTS: 

Goods  sent  out  of  Canada  for  repairs  or 
warranty  repairs,  require  special  information  to 
be  included  on  the  customs  invoice  when 
goods  are  returned.  Besides  the  value  for 
customs  and  insurance,  costs  of  parts  and 
labour  MUST  be  shown  separately.  GST  is 
payable  on  repairs.  If  the  “repair"  costs  are  not 
shown  separately,  GST  will  apply  on  the  full 
declared  value.  If  you  are  not  sure  how  to 
advise  your  supplier  on  this  matter,  please  call 
us  at  (416)  978-2266  or  978-7447 

COURIER: 

We  encourage  all  individuals  to  use  the 
University  Preferred  Couriers  for  overall  cost 
cutting.  If  you  do  not  already  have  a copy  of 
the  detailed  University  of  Toronto-Courier 
Guide  1992-1995,  please  call  978-2353. 

IMPORT/EXPORT: 

When  purchasing  goods  on  a Low  Value 
Certified  Invoice  System  or  by  Credit  Card, 
please  phone  our  office  for  information  which 
the  vendor  should  know.  We  will  FAX  you 
"SHIPPING  INSTRUCTION"  regarding  customs 
and  shipping  information: 


EQUIPMENT  EXCHANGE 


Description 

Qty. 

Model 

Age 

Fair  Mkt.  Value 

Contact 

Computer,  386 

2 

H-D  Everex 

1989 

Best  Offers 

L.  Jung 

978-7282 

Telephones 

39 

Walker 

1989 

Best  Offer 

S.  Puckering 

978-3315 

Monitor,  colour 

3 

IBM  3270  PC  5272 

Best  Offers 

G.  Mammoliti 

978-5173 

Toner  cartridge  (Xerox  copier) 

3 

Gestetner 

Best  Offer 

S.  Levere 

978-4000 

Microfiche  reader  & stand 

1 

Bell  & Howell  SR  IV 

1977 

Best  Offer 

R.  Raposo 

978-3357 

Record  player 
Table 

3 

36"x72"  & 24"x36" 

Best  Offers 

Office  dictation-portable 

1 

320/322;  304TK 

1980 

Best  Offer 

■ 

■ 

w/stand;  transcriber  & 6 mini-cassettes 
Printer 

1 

Toshiba  PI  351 

1985 

N/C 

« 

. 

Printer  ribbons 

9 

Five  Star  (Toshiba  351 SX) 

1990 

N/C 

■ 

■ 

Accoustic  printer  cover 

1 

Diablo  630 

1987 

Best  Offer 

“ 

* 

Vax  11/750 

1 

SV-Bxeda-Ck 

Best  Offer 

J.Lim 

828-5311 

Vax  8200 

1 

821-BA-AE 

■ 

■ 

Single  shelving  units 

300 

12"  D x47”  -60"  W 

New 

Best  Offer 

E.  Scarlett 

828-5225 

Truck,  4 wheel  drive* 

1 

Ford  Bronco 

1988 

Asking  $9,000 

R.  Reisz 

828-3981 

Truck** 

1 

International  Dump  Stake 

1978 

Res.bid  $1,300 

E.  Scarlett 

828-5225 

* & **  Sealed  offers  must  be  received  by  Thurs.  Dec.  2/93  at  Purchasing  Dept.,  215  Huron  St.,  Att.:  S.  Richards/G.  Mammoliti 
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Lectures 


Towards  a Seamless 
Collaboration  Media:  ClearBoard 
and  Its  Future. 

Tuesday,  November  23 
Hiroshi  Ishii,  NTT  Human  Interface 
Laboratories;  Computer  Science:  Its 
Theory,  Practice,  Applications  and 
Implications  series.  1105  Sandford 
Fleming  Building.  11  a.m.  Computer  Science 
and  ITRC 

Recent  Work. 

Tuesday,  November  23 

Rem  Koolhaas,  architect,  Rotterdam. 
Room  103,  230  College  St.  7 p.m. 
Architecture  Id  Landscape  Architecture 

The  Future  of  the  Book. 

Tuesday,  November  23 
Aidan  Chambers,  British  author,  pub- 
lisher, editor,  literary  critic  and  educator. 
Lecture  theatre,  Claude  T.  Bissell  Building, 
140  St.  George  St.  7:30  to  9 p.m.  FLIS, 
TPL  and  Scarborough  Public  Library  Board 

The  Ground  Penetrating  Radar 
Revolution:  Applications  in 
Geomorphology  and  Quaternary 
Studies. 

Wednesday,  November  24 

Prof.  Deraid  Smith,  University  of  Calgary. 
2093  Earth  Sciences  Centre.  2 p.m. 
Geography 

When  an  Economy  Hits  the 
Wall:  How  Should  Social 
Democrats  Respond? 

Wednesday,  November  24 

Sir  Roger  Douglas,  former  minister  of 
finance,  New  Zealand.  Bennett  Lecture 
Hall,  Flavelle  House,  78  Queen’s  Park. 

4 to  5:30  p.m.  Law 

Indian  Nationalism, 

Hindu  Nationalism  and  the 
Question  of  History. 

Wednesday,  November  24 

Prof.  Gyan  Pandey,  visiting  University  of 
Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor;  B.N.  Pandy 
memorial  lecture.  705  Claude  T.  Bissell 
Building,  140  St.  George  St.  6 p.m.  South 
Asian  Studies 

Treason  and  Heroism: 
Women  and  the  Ancient  City. 

Friday,  November  26 
Prof.  Elaine  Fantham,  Princeton 
University,  Mary  White  memorial  lecture. 
George  IgnatieffTheatre,  15  Devonshire 
Place.  4:30  p.m.  Trinity 

What’s  Bred  in  the  Bone:  Marrow 
Transplantation  in  the  90s. 

Sunday,  November  28 

Prof.  Dominick  Amato,  Department  of 
Medicine.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

The  Mechanism  of  Action  of 
Nitrovasodilators:  Implications 
for  the  Arginine-Nitric  Oxide  and 
Heme-Carbon  Monoxide 
Pathways. 

Wednesday,  December  1 

Prof.  Gerald  S.  Marks,  Queen’s  University. 
4227  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m, 
Pharmacology 

Albania  and  the 
Question  of  Kosovo. 

Thursday,  December  2 

Prof.  Julie  Mostov,  Drexel  University, 
Philadelphia;  Balkan  workshop.  14352 
Robarts  Library.  4:15  p.m.  CREES 


December  6 Memorial  Vigils: 
Problematizing  the 
Politics  of  Witnessing. 

Monday,  December  6 

Sharon  Rosenberg,  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education;  Popular  Feminism 
lecture  and  discussion  series.  Boardroom, 
12th  floor,  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  8 p.m. 
Women's  Studies  in  Education,  OISE 

Electrophysiological  Properties 
of  Striatal  Neurons  and 
Modulation  by 

Neurotransmitters:  Implications 
for  Schizophrenia. 

Wednesday,  December  8 
Prof.  Brian  A.  MacVicar,  University  of 
Calgary.  4227  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
4 p.m.  Pharmacology 


COLLOQUIA 


Evolution  by  Association:  A 
History  of  Symbiosis. 

Wednesday,  November  24 
Prof.  Jan  Sapp,  York  University.  304 
Victoria  College.  4 p.m.  IHPST 

Ideology  and  International 
Relations. 

Wednesday,  November  24 
Prof.  Alan  Cassels,  McMaster  University. 
Rigby  Room,  St.  Hilda’s  College.  4 to 
5:30  p.m.  International  Relations 

Motion  Perception  is  a Joint 
Venture:  Cooperative  Action  of 
Cognition  and  Vision. 

Wednesday,  November  24 

Prof.  Robert  Sekuler,  Brandeis  University. 
4043  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m.  Psychology 

Family  Relationships,  Peer 
Relations  and  Socioemotional 
Adaptation. 

Friday,  November  26 

Prof.  Ken  Rubin,  University  ofWaterloo. 
Room  069,  45  Walmer  Rd.  3 to  4:30  p.m. 
Child  Study 

Does  How  We  Teach  Match 
How  Students  Learn? 

Thursday,  December  2 
Prof.  Lillian  C.  McDermott,  University  of 
Washington.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Studies  on  Reactive 
Intermediates  of  Enzymatic  and 
Nonenzymatic  Reactions. 

Friday,  December  3 

Prof.  John  P.  Richard,  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories.  3:30  p.m. 
Chemistry 


Seminars 


Molecular  Genetics  of  the 
Fragile  X Syndrome. 

Monday,  November  22 
Dr.  Steve  Warren,  Emory  University 
School  of  Medicine.  4279  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m.  Molecular  Id 
Medical  Genetics 

Sovereignty  in  the  1990s: 

New  Challenges  for  Canadian 
Foreign  Policy. 

Monday,  November  22 
Prof.  Franklyn  Griffiths,  Department  of 
Political  Science.  3050  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
4 to  6 p.m.  Political  Science 

Identification  of  the  Promoter  of 
the  Endothelial  Cell  Specific 
Receptor  Tyrosine  Kinase,  tek. 

Tuesday,  November  23 

Mira  Puri,  Department  of  Molecular  & 
Medical  Genetics. 


In  Vivo  Perturbations  of  the 
NMDA  Receptor  2A  and  Its 
Consequences  in  LTP  and 
Memory. 

Alex  Madanas,  Department  of  Molecular 
8c  Medical  Genetics.  2172  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Molecular  (d 
Medical  Genetics 

Nanoscience  on  Polymer  Surfaces 
with  Plasma  Technology. 

Wednesday,  November  24 
D.W.  Dwight,  Polar  Materials  Inc.  119 
Wallberg  Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical 
Engineering  Id  Applied  Chemistry 

Methods  of  Bioethics:  Some 
Defective  Proposals. 

Wednesday,  November  24 
Prof.  Richard  Hare,  University  of  Florida; 
Philosophical  Perspectives  on  Bioethics 
series.  Room  936, 215  Huron  St.  4 to  5:30 
p.m.  Bioethics  and  Philosophy 

Vascular  Responsiveness  to 
Angiotensins:  Receptor  Subtypes, 
Pathways  and  Heart  Failure. 

Wednesday,  November  24 
Prof.  Christine  Forster,  Department  of 
Pharmacology.  4227  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Pharmacology 

The  Partition  of  India  1947: 

Its  Historiography. 

Thursday,  November  25 

Prof.  Gyan  Pandy,  visiting,  University  of 
Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor.  Upper  Library, 
Massey  College.  3 p.m.  South  Asian  Studies 

Ancient  Christian  Sayings: 
Gospels  and  the  Rhetoric  of 
Marginality. 

Friday,  November  26 

William  E.  Amal,  Department  for  the  Study 
of  Religion;  Religious  Traditions  in  the 
Classical  World  seminar.  Common  Room, 
123  St.  George  St.  2 p.m.  Study  of  Religion 

After  the  Soviet  Union: 
Geography  and  Transition. 

Friday,  November  26 
Prof.  Michael  J.  Bradshaw,  University  of 
Birmingham.  2125  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
2:30  p.m.  Geography  and  CREES 

Factors  Regulating  Reproductive 
Success  in  the  Milkweed 
Asclepia  exaltata. 

Friday,  November  26 
Tammy  Sage,  Department  of  Botany.  B142 
Earth  Sciences  Building.  3:30  p.m.  Botany 

The  Canadian  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  & 
Recreation:  The  Next  60  Years. 

Monday,  November  29 

Sue  Cousineau,  Canadian  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  8c  Recreation. 
330  Clara  Benson  Building.  3:30  to  5:30 
p.m.  Physical  Id  Health  Education 

Alternative  Exons  in  the 
Promoter  Region  of  the  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Gene. 

Tuesday,  November  30 
Stephanie  Ditta,  Department  of  Molecular 
8c  Medical  Genetics. 

Identifying  Regions  of  the 
TATA-Box  Binding  Protein 
Which  Interacts  with  Acidic 
Transcriptional  Activators. 
Craig  Dorell,  Department  of  Molecular  8c 
Medical  Genetics.  2172  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  3 p.m.  Molecular  Id  Medical 
Genetics 

Photo  Refractive  Effect  and 
Applications  in  Optical  Devices 
and  Image  Processing. 

Tuesday,  November  30 

Alastair  Glass,  AT8cT  Bell  Laboratories, 
134  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories, 
4 p.m.  OLLRC 


Thermodynamically  Controlled 
Catalysis:  Equilibrium  in 
Fischer-Tropsch  Synthesis. 

Wednesday,  December  1 
Malcolm  C.  Bell,  Inco  Ltd.  119  Wallberg 
Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical  Engineering 
Id  Applied  Chemistry 

Exergy  and  the  Evolution  of 
Complex  Systems. 

Thursday,  December  2 

Prof.  James  J.  Kay,  University  ofWaterloo; 
Mankind  in  Non-Linear  Systems  series. 
211  Haultain  Building.  3 p.m.  IES 

Two  Years  of  Ukrainian 
Independence:  An  Assessment. 

Thursday,  December  2 
Prof.  Orest  Subtelny,  York  University. 
Boardroom,  Multicultural  History  Society 
of  Ontario,  43  Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E.  4 to 
6 p.m.  Ukrainian  Studies 

Khmer  Refugees  in  Canada: 
Difficulties  in  Establishing 
Belief  and  Practice. 

Friday,  December  3 
Prof.  Janet  McClellan,  York  University. 
209  Gerald  Larkin  Building,  15 
Devonshire  Place.  2:30  p.m.  Trinity  and 
Study  of  Religion 

The  Role  of  Principles  in 
Biomedical  Ethics. 

Wednesday,  December  8 

Prof.  Tom  Bauchamp,  Georgetown 
University,  Philosophical  Perspectives  on 
Bioethics  series.  9th  floor,  215  Huron  St. 
4 to  5:30  p.m.  Bioethics  and  Philosophy 

The  Two  Editions  of  Nepos’ 
Life  ofAtticus. 

Friday,  December  10 

Prof.  Tom  Goud,  Department  of  Classics. 
152  University  College.  3 p.m.  Classics 


Meetings  & 

C (INFERENCE  S 


Goldoni  and  the  Musical 
Theatre. 

Friday,  November  26 

A symposium  to  bring  together  a group  of 
international  scholars  to  discuss  Carlo 
Goldoni’s  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  European  musical  theatre  on  the 
bi-centenary  of  his  death.  Robert  Gill 
Theatre,  Koffler  Student  Services  Centre. 
9:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Information:  978- 
7986.  Study  of  Drama 

University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  November  30 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Academic  Board. 

Monday,  December  13 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:15  p.m. 

Qoveming  Council. 

Thursday,  December  16 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 


Music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Tuesday  Noon  Series. 

Tuesday,  November  23 

U of  T Percussion  Ensemble;  Robin 
Engleman,  director.  MacMillan  Theatre. 
12  noon. 

Tuesday,  November  30 

New  work  by  student  composer  Jeffrey 
Koene.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 


Contemporary  Music  Ensemble. 

Wednesday,  November  24 
Gary  Kulesha,  conductor.  Walter  Hall.  8 
p.m. 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  November  25 

Highlighting  the  influence  of  popular 
culture  in  today’s  art  music.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  December  2 

Historical  Performance  Ensembles; 
Gregory  Johnson,  director.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

U of  T Baroque  Orchestra. 

Thursday,  November  25 

Kevin  Mallon,  director.  Walter  Hall. 

8 p.m. 

Concert  Band. 

Saturday,  November  27 

Jeffrey  Reynolds,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $5. 

U of  T Women’s  Chorus. 

Monday,  November  29 

James  Pinhorn,  conductor.  Walter  Hall.  8 
p.m.  Tickets  S8,  students  and  seniors  $5. 

Jazz  Combos. 

Wednesday,  December  1 

Kirk  MacDonald  and  Gary  Williamson, 
directors.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

U of  T Symphony  Orchestra. 

Friday,  December  3 

Pierre  Hetu,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $10,  students  and 
seniors  $5. 

Christmas  Holiday  Concert. 

Saturday,  December  4. 

Symphony  Chorus,  Women’s  Chorus  and 
Brass  Ensemble;  Doreen  Rao  and  James 
Pinhorn,  conductors.  With  non-perish- 
able foot  item,  $1  off  admission  price. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $10, 
students  and  seniors  $5. 

Zildjian  Performance  Showcase. 

Sunday,  December  5 

Percussion  clinics;  Paul  Read,  Jazz 
Division,  host.  Walter  Hall.  1 to  5 p.m. 
Information:  978-3744/0467. 

Vocal  Jazz. 

Tuesday,  December  7 

John  Chalmers  and  Carol  Welsman, 
directors.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Noon  Concert. 

Wednesday,  December  8 

Elizabeth  Laich  and  Marcel  Bergman, 
piano  duo.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Guitar  Orchestra. 

Wednesday,  December  8 

Eli  Kassner,  director.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Opera  Division. 

Thursday,  December  9 and 
Friday,  December  10 

Opera  Division  workshop  presentation  of 
operatic  scenes  based  on  Shakespeare. 
Torel  Room.  4 p.m. 

Recital  Series. 

Thursday,  December  9 

New  School  of  Classical  Music:  Daniel 
Eby,  baritone,  with  Othalie  Graham,  Lynn 
Bell,  Tatiana  Podluska,  Andreas  Streck, 
Jeffrey  Halili  and  Brahm  Goldhamer, 
piano.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $10, 
students  $6,  seniors  $8. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 
Choral  Evensong. 

Wednesdays,  November  24 
to  December  8 

Trinity  College  Chapel  Choir;  Robert 
Bell,  director.  Trinity  College  Chapel. 
5:30  p.m. 
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Advent  Carol  Service. 

Sunday,  December  5 

Trinity  College  Chapel  Choir;  Robert 
Bell,  director.  Trinity  College  Chapel. 
4:30  p.m. 


ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 
Gryphon  Trio. 

Wednesday,  November  24 

Annalee  Patipatanakoon,  violin,  Roman 
Borys,  cello,  and  Jamie  Parker,  piano. 
Concert  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $9,  students 
and  seniors  $6. 


Sunday  Family  Concert  Series. 

Sunday,  November  28 
Marlena  Calderaro,  piano,  and  Helen 
Jacob-Stein,  violin.  Concert  Hall.  2 p.m. 
Tickets  $9,  students  and  seniors  $6. 


RCM  Chamber  Choir. 

Monday,  November  29 

John  Tuttle,  conductor.  Concert  Hall.  8 
p.m.  Tickets  $4,  students  and  seniors  $2. 

RCM  Orchestra. 

Friday,  December  3 

Richard  Bradshaw,  conductor.  Concert  HalL 
8 p.m.  Tickets  $9,  students  and  seniors  $6. 

HART  HOUSE 
Sunday  Concert  Series. 

Sunday,  November  28 
Hannaford  Street  Silver  Band.  Great  Hall. 
8 p.m.  Tickets  available  from  the  hall 
porter’s  desk. 


Plays  & 
Readings 


Saul  Bellow. 

Tuesday,  November  23 

Saul  Bellow  reads  from  his  work. 
Auditorium,  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  8 p.m. 
Woodsworth , English,  SGS  and  Comparative 
Literature 

The  Campiello. 

Friday,  November  26  and 
Sunday,  November  28 
By  Carlo  Goldoni,  directed  by  Mark 
Ceolin;  in  conjunction  with  conference 
Goldoni  and  the  Musical  Theatre.  Robert 
Gill  Theatre,  Koffler  Student  Services 
Centre.  Performances  at  8 p.m.,  Nov.  26 
and  2 p.m.,  Nov.  28.  Tickets  $8,  students 
and  seniors  $6.  Reservations:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  978-7896. 


Films 


The  Partisans  of  VUna. 

Wednesday,  November  24 

One  of  a series  of  films  on  the  history  of 
the  Holocaust.  116  Wallberg  Building.  6 
p.m.  History 

Innis  Film  Society  Program. 

Thursday,  December  2 

Christ  Welsby  I 8cII:  In  person  with  films 
new  and  old.  Cinecycle,  317  Spadina  Ave. 
8 p.m.  Tickets  $4;  informal  workshop, 
Friday,  Dec.  3 in  room  307,  Photo  Arts 
Building.,  Ryerson  Polytechnicial 
University.  12  noon. 


Exhibitions 


ERINDALE  COLLEGE 
Into  the  90s 

To  November  25 

Rita  Letendre,  paintings  and  pastels  on 
paper.  Blackwood  Gallery.  Hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  12  noon  to  2 p.m.  and  3 to  5 
p.m;  Sunday  by  appointment. 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 


Seven  Rooms. 

To  November  25 


An  analysis  of  seven  modern  rooms  by 
Marc  Baraness  and  Matthew  Wilson. 


Land’s  End. 

November  29  to  December  16 

Explores  the  edge  between  art  and  land- 
scape through  the  works  of  contemporary 
artists.  The  Gallery,  230  College  St. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m. 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
We  are  Rich  in  Diversity. 

To  November  30 

Depicts  the  wide  diversity  of  the  library 
staff  and  of  the  University.  Display  Area, 
2nd  floor.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  8:30 
a.m.  to  12  midnight;  Saturday,  9 a.m.  to 
10  p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART  HOUSE 
Feast  of  Incarnation. 

To  December  16 

Doris  McCarthy,  paintings;  organized  and 
circulated  by  Gallery  Stratford.  East  and 
West  Galleries.  Gallery  hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 


THOMAS  FISHER 
RARE  BOOK  LIBRARY 
The  Adas  as  a Book: 

1490  to  1900. 

To  January  14 

Documents  the  form  and  content  of  the 
atlas  and  features  examples  by  prominent 
atlas-makers.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 
a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Town  Hall  Meeting  on  New 
Initiatives  for  Celebrating 
Diversity  and  Expanding  the 
Curriculum. 

Friday,  November  26 

Public  forum  to  exchange  ideas  on  the 
development  of  policies,  the  organization 
of  activities  and  the  introduction  of  cours- 
es to  make  UC  a leader  in  engagement 
with  issues  related  to  diversity.  Croft 
Chapter  House.  12  noon  to  2 p.m.  UC 


Convocations 


Convocation  Hall. 

Monday,  November  22 

Scarborough  and  Erindale  Colleges, 
professional  faculties  and  Woodsworth 
College  diplomas  and  certificates. 
Honorary  graduand  Saul  Bellow  will  ad- 
dress Convocation.  Convocation  Hall. 
8:15  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  23 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science  (except  Erindale 
and  Scarborough  Colleges).  Honorary 
graduand  Prof.  Michele  Gendreau- 
Massaloux  will  address  Convocation. 
8:15  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  24 

School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Honorary 
graduand  Karen  Kain  will  address 
Convocation.  8:15  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  25 

School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Dr.  Michael 
Aris  will  address  Convocation.  8:15  p.m. 


Deadlines 


Issue  of  December  13,  for  events  taking 
place  Dec.  13  to  Jan.  10:  Monday, 
November  29. 

Issue  of  January  10,  for  events  taking  place 
Jan.  10  to  31:  Monday,  December  20. 


Conferences  at 
The  Park  Plaza  Hotel 


Across  from  the  University  of  Toronto  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Bloor  and  Avenue  Road,  The  Park  Plaza 
is  perfectly  situated  for  your  next  conference. 
And  our  history  of  excellence  ensures  that  it  will 
be  a success.  Our  Catering  Manager  keeps  a 
sharp  eye  on  your  budget  and  attends  to  all  the 
details  that  make  your  conference  run  smoothly. 
Your  menu  is  in  the  hands  of  one  of  Canada’s 


most  celebrated  culinary  staffs.  Our  meeting  and 
banquet  rooms  are  tailored  for  all  your  groups 
from  10  to  325... Rooms  with  natural  light,  rooms 
with  a wonderful  view  of  the  city.  It  all  adds  up 
to  a perfect  conference  in  ideal  surroundings. 

Call  our  Sales  Department  at  924-547 1 , Ext.  1 372 
and  start  discussing  your  next  and  most  successful 
conference. . .at  The  Park  Plaza. 


SPECIAL  BOOKING  RATE  ‘99 

Per  Night  Single  or  Double  Occupancy.  December  15,  1993  - March  31,  1994.  Subject  to  Availability. 


qp 

Park  Plaza  Hotel 

Affiliated  with  The  Bristol  Place  Hotel 


l^gERj^a, 

Hotels*  Resorts 
"woR^yiot 


4 AVENUE  RD„  TORONTO,  CANADA  (416)  924-5471  TOLL  FREE  1-800-268-4927  FAX  (416)  924-4933 


University  of  Toronto 
Bookstores 


STOP! 

Have  you  submitted  your 
course  lists  yet? 

Ordering  is  well  underway  for  spring, 
so  fax  your  course  lists  to  your 
campus  bookstore  today! 

St.  George:  978-7242 

Erindale:  (905)  828-5244 

Scarborough:  287-7039 


If  you're  planning  to  create  your  own 
course  materials,  or  if  the  book  you 
want  to  use  is  out  of  print,  contact  the 
Custom  Publishing  Service  about  our 
one-stop  copyright  clearance, 
production  and  distribution  service. 

Call  978-7927  for  more  information. 


Perfect  for  Light  Snacks: 
Coffee  & Dessert 
Full  Bar  Service  me  hiding 
Wines  by  the  Glass 

Open  Monday  to  Friday 
3 pm  -8  pm 

Please  cal!  978-2445  :■ 

: : for  more  information 


HART 

uxwmmy  OF  TORONTO ' } 


HANDEL 

Water  Music 

1 1 a s ,v  e r m it  s i k 


Up  to  70  hours  of 
classical  music 
weekly. 


Non-commercial  Radio 
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The  Faculty  Club  41  Willcocks  Street  Telephone:  978-6325 


Christmas  Buffet 


December  1993 

Monday  6th  - Friday  10th,  Monday  13th  - Friday  17th 

12  noon  - 2:30 p.m. 

Christmas  Buffet  in  the  Main  Dining  Room 
Featuring 

Roast  Beef  Plum  Pudding  & Rum  Sauce 

"carved  the  way  you  like  it"  Dessert  Tray 

Roast  Turkey  Cheese  Tray 

$15. 75  + 15%  SC  + 7%  GST+  8%  PST 

Reservations  should  be  made  early  by  calling  the  Club  office 
(416)  978-6325  between  9:00  a.m.  and 5:00 p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday 
Members  and  Guests  Only 
Special  Note: 

Due  to  the  demand  for  reservations  at  this  event, 
tables  will  only  held  for  15  minutes  after  the  reservation  time  requested. 
Reservations  for  fewer  than  6 people  may  have  to  share  a table  with  other  members. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the 

Members'  Reception 

Wednesday,  December  8th,  1 993 
in  the  Main  Lounge  from  5:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m. 
Hot  and  Cold  Hors  d'Oeuvres  and  Punch  will  be  served 

Invitation  Limited  to  Members  Only 


* * 


Y//Cd7//v£ 


JOLLY 

GOOD 

NEWS 


BBC  News 

Monday  to  Saturday:  8:00a.m. 
Non  commercial  Radio 


rrpiLL 

GOT 


herein 
our  Saviour’s  birth 
is  celebrated , the  bird 
of  dawning  singeth 
all  night  long ♦ ♦♦ 

Hamlet  Act  1 , Sc.  I 

The  Christmas  Story 

Friday,  December  1 0,  1993  at  8:00  p.m. 

The  Toronto  Consort’s  popular  Yuletide 
concert  includes  a glorious  backdrop  of  Renaissance 
and  Medieval  paintings,  in  an  all-new  selection 
of  carols,  motets,  and  readings. 


1993  / 1994  ^SEASON 

Trinity  St.  Paul's  United  Church , 427  Bloor  St.  West. 

Call  966-1045  to  book  tickets! 

Tickets  range  from  $1 5 to  $20  or  Seniors  and  Students  $12-$  1 7 


paRTicipacrion  ® 


The  following  are  books  by  U ofT  staff. 
Where  there  is  multiple  authorship  or 
editorship,  staff  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk. 

November 

Historical  Adas  of  Canada,  Volume 
II:  The  Land  Transformed,  1800- 
1891,  edited  by  R.  Louis  Gentilcore; 
Geoffrey  J.  Matthews,  chief  cartog- 
rapher/designer (University  of 
Toronto  Press;  209  pages;  $95). 
Volume  II,  the  last  of  the  three- 
volume  set  to  be  published,  brings  to 
completion  a scholarly  work  of  world 
stature.  A century  of  explosive  growth 
emerges  in  maps,  graphs,  charts, 
paintings  and  text.  The  volume  con- 
tains 58  full-colour  double-page  plates. 

The  Art  of  the  Chinese  Snuff 
Bottle:  The  J & J Collection,  by 
Hugh  Moss,  Victor  Graham*  and 
KaBo  Tsang  (Weatherhill;  2 vols., 
800  pages;  $250  US).  It  is  becoming 
clear  that  snuffbottles,  these  “play- 
things of  a dynasty,”  represent  the 
quintessence  of  a very  broad  range  of 
Qing  arts  and  crafts.  Produced  with 
the  massive  resources  both  material 
and  spiritual  of  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful empires  of  the  18th-century 
world,  these  treasures  became  an  ob- 
session for  successive  emperors  and 
their  courtiers.  This  reference  work, 
illustrating  one  of  the  world’s  premier 
collections,  contains  1,180  full-colour 
illustrations. 

Information,  Sensation  and 
Perception,  by  Kenneth  H.  Norwich 
(Academic  Press;  316  pages;  $59.95 
US).  The  book  begins  with  an  equa- 
tion termed  the  “entropy  theory  of 
perception”  and  discusses  how  near 
ly  all  of  the  empirical  laws  of  sensory 
science  discovered  in  the  last  130  years 
can  be  derived  theoretically  from  one 
fundamental  equation.  This  provides 
a new  theoretical  approach  to  un- 
derstanding the  process  of  perception 
and  a new  mathematical  technique 
for  analyzing  sensory  data. 

October 

Knowledge  and  Practice  in  Mayotte: 
Local  Discourses  of  Islam,  Sorcery 
and  Spirit  Possession,  by  Michael 
Lambek  (University  of  Toronto 
Press;  490  pages;  $70  cloth,  $24.95 
paper).  An  ethnography  of  the  reli- 
gious and  ethnomedical  practices  of 
Malagasy  speakers  in  Mayotte,  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  East  Africa 
Madagascar,  the  book  formulates  an 
anthropology  of  knowledge.  Based 
on  lengthy  participant-observation 
fieldwork  and  using  extensive  case 
histories  the  work  provides  an  ac- 
count of  the  disciplines  of  Islam 
cosmology  (astrology)  and  spirit  pos 
session  as  they  emerge  in  the  practice 
of  local  experts  and  ordinary  villagers 

Ethnicity  and  Aboriginality  Case 
Studies  in  Ethnonationalism,  edited 
by  Michael  Levin  (University  of 
Toronto  Press;  193  pages;  $50  cloth, 
$19.95  paper).  This  collection  of  pa- 


pers focuses  on  Canadian  and  inter- 
national case  studies  to  show  how 
ethnonational  claims  of  cultural 
groups  have  been  expressed  and  de- 
veloped in  specific  historical  and  po- 
litical situations.  From  observations 
of  Quebec  to  the  former  Soviet 
Union  through  the  problems  of  the 
Australian  aborigines,  Malay  identi- 
ty, the  Avaglogoli  in  western  Kenya 
and  ethnic  cultures  in  Nigeria,  the  es- 
says reflect  the  complexity  of  the  claims 
and  aspirations  of  different  groups. 

Catching  up 

Romantic  Poetry  by  Women:  A 
Bibliography,  1770-1835,  by  J.R  de 
. Jackson  (Clarendon  Press;  484 
pages;  £45  ).  This  attempt  at  a com- 
plete record  of  the  volumes  of  verse 
published  during  the  period  1770  to 
1835  reveals  the  scale  of  women’s 
involvement  in  the  Romantic  move- 
ment. Some  900  authors  are  includ- 
ed, with  biographical  headnotes,  as 
well  as  indexes  of  titles,  authors  and 
publishers. 

Thinking  About  Police  Resources, 
edited  by  Anthony  N.  Doob  (Centre 
of  Criminology,  125  pages;  $12).  In 
an  era  where  public  expenditures  are 
being  carefully  examined,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  resources  allocated  to 
the  police  are  also  the  subject  of 
scrutiny.  In  October  1992  the  Centre 
of  Criminology  convened  a two-day 
workshop  to  discuss  the  question  of 
police  resources.  Three  papers,  final 
versions  of  which  are  in  this  volume, 
were  used  as  a starting  point  for  the 
discussion.  In  addition  to  these  pa- 
pers a report  of  the  points  made  at 
the  workshop  is  included  as  well  as 
a list  of  selected  readings. 

Accountability  in  the  Admin- 
istration of  Criminal  Justice:  A 
Selective  Annotated  Bibliography, 
by  Catherine  J.  Matthews  (Centre  of 
Criminology,  87  pages;  $6).  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  issue  of  accountability 
within  the  criminal  justice  system. 
This  bibliography  focuses  on  the  re- 
lationship between  the  concepts  of 
accountability,  control  and  respon- 
sibility as  they  pertain  to  government 
and  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  through  the  police,  the  cor- 
rectional system  and  the  courts.  It 
concentrates  on  scholarly,  analytical 
secondary  sources  published  in  English 
between  1965  and  1991.  Most  en- 
tries are  annotated  and  an  appendix 
of  sources  searched  is  included. 

A Thief  among  Statues,  by  Donn 
Kushner  (Annick  Press;  72  pages; 
$4.95).  A young  Home  boy  who  has 
come  to  Canada  from  England  in 
the  1920s  is  falsely  accused  of  theft. 
He  takes  refuge  in  a church  on 
Christmas  Eve  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  some  walled-up  statues  of 
Nativity  kings,  he  goes  out  and  re- 
covers other  statues  scattered  about 
the  town.  In  the  morning  the  Nativity 
is  complete,  with  one  new  addition. 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  978-2106. 


Accommodation 
Rkntals  Available 
— Metro  & Area  — 


Annex  (Robert  St.)  2-bedroom  basement 
apartment  in  excellent  condition,  central 
AC  and  heating,  washer  & dryer,  dish- 
washer, full  bath,  parking  space,  fireplace, 
utilities  included.  978-4139. 

St.  Clair/Oakwood.  Furnished  2-bedroom 
apartment  in  large  house  on  quiet,  safe, 
tree-lined  street.  Easy  TTC  access,  w/d, 
parking,  backyard.  Non-smokers,  no  ani- 
mals. July  1994  to  August  1995. 
$950/month  including  heating,  hydro.  656- 
8448,  leave  message. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Furnished  bachelor  with 
eat-in  kitchen,  balcony  in  secure  building, 
close  to  St.  George  subway.  Available 
January  to  June  or  September.  Non-smok- 
ers. $626/month.  923-6641  (ext.  2497)  or 
(313)  741-9402. 

Beautifully  furnished  2-bedroom,  2-bath- 
room in  mid-town  duplex.  Huge  master 
with  sitting  area,  TV,  Jacuzzi.  Parking,  fire- 
place, laundry  included.  $2, 300/month. 
(416)  534-6747. 

For  rent  from  January  1, 1994.  Fully  fur- 
nished, four-bedroom,  detached,  North 
Toronto  home.  Family  room,  master  en 
suite,  garage,  central  vac.  Excellent  schools, 
shopping,  transportation.  $1 ,800/month. 
482-7862  or  (705)  835-6334. 

Annex.  Large  1 884  Victorian  semi-detached 
house.  Three  minutes  to  U of  T.  3 bed- 
rooms, dining-room,  living-room  with  ten- 
foot  ceilings,  1 V2  washrooms,  kitchen  with 
original  tin  ceiling  and  breakfast  room. 
Unfinished  basement.  Landscaped.  Parking. 
Available  in  December  or  January  1 . Asking 
$1,200  + utilities  + lease.  Call  Peter,  920- 
3753. 

Main  floor  of  duplex,  clean,  2 bedrooms, 
sun-room,  laundry,  parking,  close  to  Bloor 
West  Village.  Quiet,  non-smokers.  $850  + 
hydro.  762-1515. 

Bloor/Spadina  furnished  apartment. 

Private  entrance,  one  bedroom,  two  lev- 
els, deck,  renovated,  high  ceilings,  hard- 
wood floors,  washer,  closets,  10-minute 
walk  to  U of  T,  quiet,  graduate/professor, 
non-smoker,  street  parking,  references. 
$950  inclusive.  Leave  message,  923-9696. 


Accommodation 
Renta  es  Required 


Going  away  over  Christmas  holidays? 

Rent  your  home  to  professional  Michigan 
family  that  needs  to  be  in  Toronto.  Excellent 
local  references  supplied.  Call  (517)  655- 
2229.  Dr.  Arthur  Craven,  331  E.  Grand 
River,  Williamston,  Michigan  48895. 

Wanted:  quiet,  clean,  furnished  room, 

bachelor  or  1 -bedroom  apartment  with  pri- 
vate bath  by  non-smoking  visiting  male 
professor  from  January  1, 1994  to  August 
31 , 1 994.  Prefer  close  to  U of  T.  Call  Dr.  A. 
Bennick,  978-5400. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Danforth  and  Broadview.  Fully  renovated 
house  to  share.  Ideal  for  visiting  professor 


or  doctoral  student.  TTC  1 5 minutes  to  U of 
T.  Entire  third  floor  — 2 furnished  rooms, 
skylights,  minibar,  air  conditioning.  $500. 
All  appliances,  fireplace,  yard.  Street  park- 
ing. Non-smoking,  pet-free,  organized, 
quiet.  Maid  & utilities  included.  Call  Ken 
Shepard,  Ph.D.  463-0423. 

Annex  2-bedroom  apartment  to  share  with 
a quiet  woman  who  is  a non-smoker.  Large 
apartment  in  beautiful  Euclid  Avenue  house. 
Two  floors,  dining-room,  living-room,  fire- 
place, balcony,  exposed  brick.  $550/month 
inclusive.  920-3239. 

Annex  west.  Own  bedroom  & study  in 
quiet,  sunny,  5-bedroom  house.  Non-smok- 
er, no  pets.  Garden,  laundry,  hardwood 
floors.  Utilities  included,  monthly  rent:  $450 
(7-day  week)  or  $300  (4-day  week).  537- 
7257. 


A CC  O M M O IT  AT  I O N 
Overseas 


London.  Quiet,  bright,  central,  two-bed- 
room  apartment  (2nd  bedroom  smallish), 
five  minutes'  walk  from  British  Museum 
or  University  of  London  Library.  Available 
for  five  or  six  months  from  January  1 994. 
$1,600  per  month.  Contact  Prof.  Jackson, 
978-2168  or  585-4457  (days),  929-0538 
(evenings). 


Houses  & 
Properties 
For  Saee 


Golden  Opportunity!  $189,000.  Stunning 
ravine  lot  backing  onto  Scarborough 
Campus  grounds.  Includes  detached  con- 
struction, centre-hall  plan,  renovated  kitchen 
overlooking  the  ravine,  main-floor  family 
room,  3 bedrooms,  and  much  more.  For 
more  information  call  Michael  Kassen, 
RE/MAX  Hallmark  Realty  Ltd.  699-9292. 


Word  Processing 


Word  processing,  typing  & printing.  Fast 
and  accurate  typing,  formatting  and  laser 
printing  by  a skilled  typist  with  1 5 years’  ex- 
perience in  business  and  academia.  No 
project  too  big!  $1.75  per  page.  Call  601- 
9528. 

Document  Services  Plus.  Pay  no  GST! 
Essays,  reports,  letters,  mailing  labels, 
legal-sized  documents,  resumes.  All  laser 
printed!  Colour  scanning.  (Up  to  8V2  x 
14.)  Ask  about  our  student  prices!  Call 
267-5795. 


Misctllany 


Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university  fac- 
ulty references.  Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost  or 
obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West,  3200 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8P  5G8. 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T staff  ex- 
tended health  care  benefits  provide  excel- 
lent coverage.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Registered  Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts 
Building,  1 70  St.  George  Street,  961  -3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munications enhancement  courses  in 
speaking  and  writing  for  English  as  Second 
Language  Speakers  with  good  language 
skills.  Groups  of  6-8.  Over  2,000  satisfied 
graduates.  Now  in  its  8th  year.  Gandy 
Associates.  533-1933. 

THINK  SHRINK-WRAP  for  your  framing 
needs.  Posters,  prints,  photos,  maps, 
charts,  kids’  art,  tea  towels.  Call  423-9975 
for  location  nearest  to  you. 

Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  relation- 
ship issues.  U of  T extended  health  plan 
covers  psychological  services.  For  a con- 
sultation call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  535- 
9432, 140  Albany  Ave.  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Registered  Psychologist  specializing  in  in- 
dividual and  couples  therapy  located  at  the 
C.M.  Hincks  Institute,  114  Maitland  St. 
(near  Jarvis  and  Wellesley).  Phone  Gale 
Bildfell,  Ph.D.,  972-6789. 

Professional  colour  slides  and  overheads 
made  to  orderfor  your  scientific  presenta- 
tions. Familiar  with  the  unique  needs  of  re- 
searchers. Competitive  prices.  Rapid 
turnaround.  Presentation  Visuals  by  Meagan 
Smith,  Ph.D.  532-5004. 

Massage  Therapist/Feldenkrais  Practitioner, 
covered  by  extended  care,  offers  conve- 
nient on-site  (in  office)  support  to  alleviate 
painful  stress  buildup  at  your  desk  or  com- 
puter. Relaxing  table-work  sessions,  St. 
George/Bloor.  Shelley  Duke,  RMT,  485- 
5975. 

Individual,  couple  and  family  counselling. 

Dr.  Carole  Yellin,  Registered  Psychologist. 
Twenty  years  of  experience  in  psychologi- 
cal counselling.  University  employees’ 
health  care  plan  provides  coverage.  Near  St. 
Clair  West  subway  station.  Call  924-0430. 

Document  Services  Plus.  Pay  no  GST! 
Customized  cross-stitch  needlepoint.  Send 
us  a picture  and  get  a needlepoint  pattern 
including  DMC  floss  numbers.  Call  267- 
5795.  Hurry — they  make  great  Christmas 
gifts! 

Give  your  writing  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Call  the  Freelance  Editors’  Association  of 
Canada,  (41 6)  778-7724.  We’ll  find  you  an 
editorwho  knows  your  fieid  — and  ours. 

Wanted:  Texas  Instruments  PC-100A 
Printer  (used  with  a TI-59  Programmable 
Calculator).  (905)  670-2638. 

VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  — REMUNERA- 
TION PROVIDED.  Men  aged  50-70  are 
needed  for  a one-day  cholesterol  study.  If 
you  are  healthy  or  if  you  have  diabetes  not 
treated  with  insulin  and  wish  further  infor- 
mation call  340-3108. 


I 

OR  1 


SAUL  BELLOW 

Nobel  Laureate  and  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 

will  read  from  his  work 
on 

Tuesday  November  23rd  1993 

at  8 p.m. 

O.I.S.E.  auditorium 

252  Bloor  Street  West 
(close  to  the  St.  George  subway  station) 

Free  Admission 

Sponsored  by  Woodsworth  College 
Department  of  English 
School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Graduate  Centre  for  Comparative  Literature 


PUBLIC  LECTURE 
IN 

LAW  AND  ECONOMICS 

SIR  ROGER  DOUGLAS 

Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Fourth 
New  Zealand  Labour  Government  1984-1988 

When  an  Economy 
Hits  the  Wall: 
How  Should  Social 
Democrats  Respond? 

Author  of:  There's  Got  to  be  A Better  Way  (1981) 
Toward  Prosperity  (1987) 

Unfinished  Business  (1993) 

Bennett  Lecture  Hall 
Flavelle  House,  78  Queen's  Park 
Faculty  of  Law,  University  of  Toronto 

Wednesday,  November  24, 1993 
4:00  p.m.  - 5:30  p.m. 


GET  A SOUND 
EDUCATION 


Non-commercial  Radio 
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Research  Notices 


For further  information  and  application  forms for  the 
following  agencies,  please  contact  University  of  Toronto  Research  Services  (UTRS)  at  978-2163. 


Humanities  & Social  Sciences 
Association  of  Governing  Boards 
of  Universities  & Colleges 
The  Robert  L.  Gale  Fund  for  the  Study  of 
Trusteeship  supports  basic  and  applied 
research  projects  aimed  at  improving 
understanding  of  governing  board  and 
trustee  characteristics,  responsibilities 
and  performance  as  well  as  presidential 
roles  and  practices  as  they  relate  to  board 
responsibilities.  Deadline  is  January  31. 

Canada  Asean  Centre 
Graduate  student  travel  grants  of $5,000 
are  available  to  fund  travel  to  the  Asean 
region  for  at  least  eight  weeks  to  conduct 
field  research.  Full-time  graduate  stu- 
dents (Canadians  and  landed  immi- 
grants) whose  focus  of  research  is 
Southeast  Asia  or  international  business 
students  are  encouraged  to  apply.  For 
brochures  contact  the  Institute  for 
International  Programs  at  978-1870. 
Deadline  is  December  10. 

Centre  for  Studies  in  Defence 
Management 

CSMRD  has  established  a solicited  re- 
search program  to  help  fund  Canadian 
researchers  doing  work  in  the  field  of 
defence  economics  and  defence  re- 
sources management.  Some  issues  of 
consideration  are:  the  industrial  organi- 
zation, project  management  issues, 
defence  contracting  and  human  re- 
sources management;  the  impact  of 
global  development  on  the  defence 
industrial  base;  the  conversion  of  the 
national  defence  industrial  base;  arms 
procurement  (value  for  the  dollar  spent 
and  industrial  impact,  domestic  vs 
offshore  procurement);  regional  eco- 
nomic development  (the  role  of  defence 
expenditures);  and  budgetary  issues/re- 
source management  processes.  Awards 
will  be  made  up  to  the  S50,000  limit  of 
the  total  program.  Eligible  persons  for 
funding  include  professors,  non-govern- 
mental scholars  and  post-doctoral 
students.  Deadline  is  December  15. 

Environment  Canada 
The  economic  instruments  for  enviromen- 
tal protection  initiative  is  part  of  the 
government  of  Canada’s  Green  Plan. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  an  academic 
research  network  to  exchange  ideas  and 
information  and  further  research  into 
the  practical  application  of  economic 
instruments  to  resource  management 
and  specific  environmental  problems 
facing  Canada.  Internal  deadline  is 
December  21. 

External  Affairs  & International 
Trade  Canada 

The  professional  partnerships  program 
provides  travel  grants  of  up  to  $2,000  to 
faculty  and  professionals  for  short-term 
projects  with  the  general  aim  of  support- 
ing economic  and  democratic  reform  in 
east-central  Europe  and  the  former 


Soviet  Union.  U of  T faculty  may  apply 
to  travel  there  or  apply  on  behalf  of 
colleagues  from  those  regions  to  come 
here.  Letters  of  invitation  from  the  host 
institution  should  be  included  with  the 
application.  Application  forms  may  be 
obtained  from  IIP  (978-1870). 

Deadlines  are  every  6 weeks  to  March  31. 

Medical  & Life  Sciences 
Arthritis  Society 

The  society  actively  supports  the  search  for 
the  underlying  causes  and  subsequent 
cures  for  arthritis  while  promoting  the 
best  possible  care  for  the  arthritis  suffer- 
er. For  applicants  where  there  is  poten- 
tial for  a collaborative  effort  involving 
the  arthritis  research  group  and  an 
industrial  partner,  the  society  will 
participate  in  a matching  fund  program. 
Specific  details  are  in  place  and  investi- 
gators are  advised  to  read  the  current 
guidelines  carefully.  For  1994-95  multi- 
centre grants  program  applications  and 
research  grant  application  competitions 
will  only  be  considered  from  individuals 
currently  holding  group  and  research 
grants  up  for  major  review.  The  only 
exception  will  apply  to  individuals 
currently  holding  or  applying  for  a 
society  research  scientist,  research 
scholarship  or  basic  science  associate- 
ship.  Deadline  is  December  15. 

Research  trainees  may  now  be  support- 
ed on  operating  grants,  provided  they 
are  registered  as  full-time  students  for 
the  MSc  or  PhD  degree.  Inquiries  or 
requests  for  application  forms  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Arthritis  Society 
directly. 

Investigators  are  reminded  that  the 
approval  forms  for  animal  care  certifica- 
tion, the  patient  consent  form,  where 
applicable,  and  Form  NF-184  (biohaz- 
ards) must  accompany  the  application. 
Approval  for  the  use  of  human  subjects 
and  for  the  use  of  vertebrate  animals 
will  be  issued  to  individual  investigators 
following  review  and  approval  of  the 
protocol  by  the  appropriate  U of  T 
review  committee.  UTRS  will  sign  the 
appropriate  society  statements  where 
the  research  is  to  be  administered  by 
the  University. 

International  Union  Against 
Cancer 

Yamagiwa-Yoshida  memorial  interna- 
tional cancer  study  grants  are  for  estab- 
lished bilateral  research  projects  abroad 
that  exploit  complementary  materials  or 
skills  including  advanced  training  in 
experimental  methods  ($US  8,000). 
Deadline  is  January  1. 

Lalor  Foundation 
The foundation  offers  basic  post-doctoral 
support  for  research  applicable  to  repro- 
ductive biology  as  related  to  the  regula- 
tion of  fertility.  Application  is  by  nomi- 
nation and  the  foundation  has  a stated 
preference  for  candidates  who  have  held 
their  doctoral  degree  for  less  than  five 


years.  Grants  are  available  up  to  $20,000 
US  per  year  for  stipend,  laboratory  and 
miscellaneous  expenses  and  overhead. 
Deadline  is  January  15. 

Damon  Runyon- Walter  Winchell 
Cancer  Research  Fund 
The  fund  encourages  all  theoretical  and 
experimental  research  relevant  to  the 
study  of  cancer  and  the  search  for  causes, 
mechanisms,  therapies  and  prevention. 
Funds  are  offered  under  post-doctoral 
fellowships  to  candidates  who  are 
beginning  their  first  full-time  post- 
doctoral research.  Non-US  citizens 
may  apply  but  may  only  do  their 
research  in  the  US.  US  citizens  applying 
to  work  in  foreign-based  or  US  govern- 
ment laboratories  may  be  awarded  a 
fellowship  if  they  are  considered  to  be 
especially  meritorious  or  if  the  program 
represents  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
post-doctoral  training.  Deadline  is 
December  15. 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Research 
Council 

The  council  will  support  independent 
research  that  addresses  the  etiology  and 
pathogenesis  of  diseases  claimed  to  be 
associated  with  smokeless  tobacco. 
Investigators  are  advised  that  as  the 
council  permits  an  indirect  cost  compo- 
nent, the  full  12.5  percent  should  be 
included  in  the  application  budget. 
Interested  investigators  are  advised  to 
contact  the  agency  directly  for  the 
application  package.  Deadline  is 
December  31. 

Physical  Sciences  & Engineering 
American  Statistical 
Association/Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics 

Applicants  are  currently  being  sought  for 
the  1 994-95 fellowships  and  associate- 
ships  for  the  bureaus  noted  above. 

Under  these  programs  senior  statisti- 
cians come  to  the  census  bureau  or  to 
BLS  to  do  research  with  the  agencies’ 
data  while  interacting  with  their  staffs. 
The  programs  are  funded  joindy  by  the 
agencies  and  through  a grant  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Deadline 
is  January  4. 

Information  Technology 
Association  of  Canada 
The  TTAC/NSERC  award  is  open  to 
researchers  in  the  areas  of  computer  and 
telecommunications  products  and 
services  and  information  systems. 
Candidates  must  be  nominated  through 
the  University.  Material  should  include  a 
completed  RIR-1  application  attach- 
ment form  and  a draft  letter  of  endorse- 
ment for  each  nominee  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  candidate’s  curriculum  vitae 
and  the  references  of  three  people 
familiar  with  the  candidate’s  work.  All 
nomination  material  must  be  received  at 
UTRS  no  later  than  December  3. 


Lithoprobe 

Approximately  $ 1,200,000  will  be  avail- 
able in  1994-95  for  geoscience  projects 
that  complement  the  seismic  programs 
and  contribute  in  a significant  way  to  the 
scientific  objectives  of  the  following 
transects:  Abitibi-Grenville,  Trans- 
Hudson  Orogen,  Alberta  basement, 
Eastern  Canadian  Shield  onshore- 
offshore,  Slave-Northern  Cordillera 
Lithospheric  Evolution  and  Western 
Superior.  Deadline  is  December  22. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Culture, 
Tourism  8c  Recreation 
A call for  proposals for  the  recreation 
research  program  has  been  issued  but  this 
does  not  constitute  either  an  indication 
or  a guarantee  that  monies  will  be 
available  for  any  or  all  accepted  and 
recommended  proposals.  The  ministry 
encourages  research  proposals  that 
address  the  following  themes:  participa- 
tion patterns,  motivations  research, 
outcomes  and  impacts  research,  inter- 
ventions research,  operational  research. 
Deadline  is  December  20. 

Ontario  Ministry  of 
Transportation 

The  purpose  of  the  highway  safety  research 
grant  program  is  to  encourage  basic  and 
applied  research  on  the  behavioural, 
social  and  economic  aspects  of  highway 
safety,  from  educational  activities  to 
theoretical  problems  of  traffic  crash 
analysis.  This  year,  the  following  topics 
in  highway  safety  have  been  chosen: 
medical  condition  of  drivers  that  might 
affect  their  driving  behaviour,  media 
images  of  driving  behaviour;  applications 
of  current  information  processing  mod- 
els to  the  task  of  driving  motor  vehicles; 
socioeconomic  indicators  in  transporta- 
tion safety.  There  are  a number  of  other 
topics  that  will  also  be  considered  under 
the  program  and  the  list  may  be  obtained 
from  UTRS.  Deadline  is  January  31. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 

Agriculture  Canada/NSERC  — 
fellowships:  December  1. 

American  Health  Assistance 
Foundation  — research  grants: 

November  30. 

American  Paralysis  Association  — 
research  grants;  conferences,  lecture 
grants;  clinical  trials:  December  15. 

American  Statistical  Association  — 
fellowships,  associateships:  January  4. 

Arthritis  Society  — rheumatic  disease 
unit:  December  1. 

Association  for  Canadian  Studies  — 
intercultural/interregional  exchange 
program:  December  15. 

Calgary  Institute  for  the  Humanities 
— senior  (post-retirement)  research 
fellowship:  November  30. 

Canadian  Diabetes  Association  — 
scholarships,  fellowships:  December  1. 

Canadian  Fitness  8c  Lifestyle  Research 
Institute  — research  grants:  December  1. 

Canadian  Forest  Service/NSERC  — 


fellowships:  December  1. 

Lady  Davis  Fellowship  Trust  — study, 
research  or  teaching  fellowships: 

November  30. 

Epilepsy  Canada  — Parke  Davis 
Canada  research  fellowships:  December  1. 

Imperial  Oil  — research  grants: 
December  1. 

Information  Technology  Association 
of  Canada  — ITAC/NSERC  research 
awards:  December  3. 

Institute  for  Chemical  Science  8c 
Technology  — research  proposals: 
December  1. 

Japan  Foundation  — fellowships, 
institutional  support  for  Japanese  stud- 
ies, library  support,  study-in-Japan 
grant,  salary  assistance  for  full-time 
Japanese  language  teachers,  training  for 
teachers  of  the  Japanese  language, 
Japanese  language  study  for  librarians, 
Japanese  language  teaching  materials 
donation,  assistance  for  development  of 
Japanese  language  teaching  resources: 
December  1. 

Lithoprobe  — geoscience  project 
grants:  December  22. 

MRC  — studentships  (new),  travel 
(letter  of  intent),  NIH  international 
research  fellowships  (pre-application); 
university  industry  program  industrial 
studentships  (new  and  renewal),  Ciba- 
Geigy/MRC  studentships,  Arthritis 
Society/MRC  studentships:  December  1. 

Merck/SER  — clinical  epidemiology 
fellowships  (stage  1):  November 30. 

Ontario  Heritage  Foundation  — 
Niagara  Escarpment  grant  program: 
December  1. 

Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation  — 
senior  research,  new  faculty  research, 
travelling,  research  training/post-doctor- 
al fellowships:  November  26. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health  — AIDS 
research  projects  (letter  of  intent): 
December  1. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Transportation  — 
highway  safety  research  grants: 

January  31. 

Physicians’  Services  Foundation  Inc. 

— research  grants:  December  13. 

Research  8c  International  Relations  — 

starter  funds  for  activities  with  UWI 
partners:  November  30. 

Damon  Runyon/Walter  Winchell 
Cancer  Research  Fund  — fellowships: 
December  15. 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Research  Council 

— research  grants:  December  31. 

SSHRC  — NSERC/SSHRC 

master’s  scholarships  in  science  policy: 
December  7; 

major  collaborative  research  initiatives 
program  — letter  of  intent  (internal 
deadline):  January  11. 

Tri-Council  Secretariat  — Eco- 
research  grants  in  environmental  studies 
(letter  of  intent):  December  15. 

U ofT,  Life  Sciences  Committee  — 
Dales  award  for  medical  research  (nomi- 
nations): November  30. 

Whitehall  Foundation  — research 
grants:  December  1. 
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‘Excellence? 

A chance  to  be  intimately  involved  in  your  child's 

T1 

earliest  education.  Parents  share  responsibility  for  all 

school  activities,  from  circle  time  and  snack  preparation 

to  administration  and  fund  raising. 

• Ages  2’/2  to  5 

• E.C.E.  teacher 

X 

• Very  close  to  campus 

I da  1 

• Morning  r>r  nfternoon  sessions 
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• Weekly  music  and  gym  classes 

W 

• Lovely  large  park 

• $145-a-month  tuition 
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• Continuous  operation  since  1 968 

| ARBOR  | 

For  more  information,  call  Maya  at  921-1754. 

Nominations  for  the  1994 

^/Awards  of  Excellence 

Faculty  Award 
Chancellor’s  Award 
Joan  F Foley  Award 

are  now  being  accepted. 

Nomination  Deadline: 

Friday,  January  7, 1994 

For  nomination  forms  or  for  more  information, 
please  call  978-6536  or  978-2366 
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PhD  Orals 


Graduate faculty  please  call  the  PhD  oral  examination  office 
at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and  location  for  these  listings. 


Monday,  November  22 
Robert  George  Stanton, 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies, 
“Orality,  Translation  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Hagiography:  Abbo  of 
Fleury’s  Passion  of  St.  Edmund  and 
Aelfric’s  Old  English  Translation.” 
Profs.  R.A.  Frank  and 
D.  Townsend. 

Tuesday,  November  23 
Pauline  Chiu,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  “Ring  Opening 
Reactions  of  Oxabicyclic 
Compounds:  Unsymmetrical 
Substrates  and  Reduction.” 
Prof.  M.  Lautens. 

Richard  Stanley  Zemel, 
Department  of  Computer  Science, 
“A  Minimum  Description  Length 
Framework  for  Unsupervised 
Learning.”  Prof.  G.  Hinton. 

Wednesday,  November  24 
Randolph  R.J.  Buchanan, 
Department  of  Philosophy, 
“The  Concept  of  Contradiction 
in  Hegel’s  Dialectic.” 

Prof.  G.  Nicholson. 

Theodore  Stevens  Norvell, 
Department  of  Computer  Science, 
“A  Predicative  Theory  of  Machine 
Languages  and  Its  Application  to 
Compiler  Correctness.” 

Prof.  E.C.R.  Hehner. 

Thursday,  November  25 
Alex  Kapitanovsky,  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  “Design 
of  Smooth  Dynamic  Feedback  for 
Drift  Compensation  in 


Nonholonomic  Systems.” 
Profs.  A.A.  Goldenberg  and 
J.K.  Mills. 

Friday,  November  26 
Tammy  Cheryl  Landau,  Centre  of 
Criminology,  “Policing  and 
Security  in  Four  Remote 
Aboriginal  Communities:  A 
Challenge  to  Coercive  Models  of 
Police  Work.”  Prof.  A.N.  Doob. 

Joan  Helen  Scott,  Department  of 
Education,  “Women’s  Distinctive 
Careers  in  Academic  Science: 
Discrimination  or  Ordinary 
Practices.”  Prof.  D.E.  Smith. 

Monday,  November  29 
Vera  Lorraine  Grayson, 
Department  of  French  Language 
8c  Literature,  “The  Genesis  and 
Reception  of  Madame  de 
Graffigny’s  Lettre.  d'une  Peruvienne 
and  Ce'nie."  Prof.  A.  Rosenberg. 

Peter  Alan  Simpson,  Department 
of  Philosophy,  “Hegel’s 
Transcendental  Induction.” 
Prof.  R.  Comay. 

Tuesday,  November  30 
Hazel  Elizabeth  Ann  McBride- 
Duckworth,  Department  of 
Education,  “Lethal  Dyslexia: 
Adolescent  Suicide  and 
Learning  Disabilities:  An 
Epidemiological  Study  of 
Adolescent  Suicide.” 

Prof.  L.  Siegel. 

Wednesday,  December  1 
Denis  Leclerc,  Department  of 


Botany,  “Detection  of  Potato 
Viruses  and  Identificaton  of  the 
Potato  Aucuba  Mosaic  Potexvirus 
Capsid  Protein  Gene  Region 
Involved  in  the  Genetically 
Engineered  Cross  Protection.” 
Prof.  M.G.  AbouHaidar. 

Thursday,  December  2 
Dianne  Margaret  Hallman, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Gender  and  Religion  in  the 
Writing  and  Work  of  Agnes  M. 
Machar,  1837-1927.” 

Prof.  R.  Pierson. 

Friday,  December  3 
Bronwyn  Jane  Barkla,  Department 
of  Botany,  “Molecular 
Characterization  of  the  170  kDa 
Plant  Tonoplast  Na+  /H+ 
Antiport- Associated  Polypeptide.” 
Prof.  E.  Blumwald. 

Karen  Mary  Caverhill, 
Department  of  Education,  “The 
Fit  between  Person  and 
Organization  in  the  Context  of 
Worker  Cooperatives:  Exploring 
Some  Major  Components.” 
Prof.  J.J.  Quarter. 

Brigitte  Berta  Harris,  Department 
of  Education,  “Making  Theory 
Accessible  to  the  Practitioner:  A 
University  Writing  Teacher’s 
Narrative  Inquiry  into  the  Personal 
Meanings  of  her  Professional 
Practice.”  Prof.  F.M.  Connelly. 

Peter  Shun  Sang  Ip,  Department 
of  Astronomy,  “Binary  Galaxies  in 
Clusters.”  Prof.  C.C.  Dyer 


Monday,  December  6 
Joseph  Francis,  Department  of 
Pharmacology,  ‘The  Voltage- 
Dependent  Sodium  Channel  as  a 
Target  for  Phenytoin’s 
Pharmacological  Actions.” 
Prof.  W.M.  Burnham. 

Carl  Garth  Johnson,  Department 
of  Classical  Studies,  “Ptolemaic 
Royal  Titulature  in  Royal  and  Civil 
Documents  (304-116  BC).” 
Prof.  A.E.  Samuel. 

Richard  Ian  MacLaren, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Children’s  Understanding  of 
Mind  in  a Story.” 

Prof.  D.R.  Olson. 

Walid  Abu  Salman,  Department 
of  Civil  Engineering,  “Damage 
Assessment  of  Tubular  Members 
in  Offshore  Structures.” 

Prof.  P.C.  Birkemoe. 

Wednesday,  December  8 
Angela  T.  Biason,  Department  of 
Education,  “Adolescents’  Personal 
Responses  to  Reading  Literature.” 
Prof.  K.  Oatley. 

Carol  Elizabeth  Y.L.  Ritland, 
Department  of  Botany,  “Molecular 
and  Morphological  Variation  in 
the  Mimulus  Guttatus  Species 
Complex  (Scrophulariaceae).” 
Prof.  N.A.  Straus. 

Thursday,  December  9 
Maria  Isabel  Carvalho 
Fernandes  Cmz,  Department  of 
Computer  Science,  “Querying 


Object-Oriented  Databases  with 
User-Defined  Visualizations.” 
Prof.  A.  Mendelzon. 

Yunhong  Zhou, 
Department  of  Metallurgy  8c 
Materials  Science,  “Numerical 
Modelling  of  Process  Kinetics 
during  TLP-Bonding  and 
Other  Diffusion-Controlled 
Processes.”  Prof.  T.H.  North. 

Friday,  December  10 
Christopher  Gregory  Boone, 
Department  of  Geography,  The 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Tramway,  Light 
and  Power  Company  and  the 
Modernization  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
during  the  Old  Republic.” 
Prof.  J.H.  Galloway. 

Peter  George  Mayo,  Department 
of  Education,  “Synthesizing 
Gramsci  and  Freire:  Possibilities 
for  a Theory  of  Transformative 
Adult  Education.” 

Prof.  D.W.  Livingstone. 

Rodney  Allen  Schmidt, 
Department  of  Economics, 
“Public  Sector  External  Debt, 
Exchange  Rate  Expectations  and 
Private  Demand  for  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Assets:  Theory  and 
Evidence  from  Latin  America.” 
Prof.  G.K.  Helleiner. 

Monday,  December  13 
Thomas  Barry  Friedman, 
Deparment  of  English, 
“Reconfiguring  History: 
Metahistorical  Fiction  in  Canada.” 
Prof.  R.M.  Brown. 


Committees 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of  committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Review 


Centre  for  Comparative 
Literature 

A review  committee  has  been  established 
to  review  the  Centre  for  Comparative 
Literature.  Members  are:  Professor  John 
D.  Baird,  associate  dean,  Division  I, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  (chair); 
Professors  Sam  Solecki,  associate  dean, 
humanities,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science; 
L.A.  Hutcheon,  Centre  for 
Comparative  Literature;  O J.  Miller, 
Centre  for  Comparative  Literature; 

Brian  Stock,  Centre  for  Comparative 
Literature;  E.I.  Robbins,  Department  of 
Classics;  C.J.  Barnes,  Department  of 
Slavic  Languages  8c  Literatures;  and 
J.R.  Webster,  Centre  for  Medieval 
Studies;  and  Andrew  Connolly,  gradu- 
ate student,  Department  of  Classics; 
and  Janet  Berketa,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  comments  or  suggestions  from 
interested  persons  until  December  15. 
These  may  be  forwarded  to  Professor 
John  D.  Baird  at  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  63  St.  George  St. 

Centre  for  Russian  8c  East 
European  Studies 

A review  committee  has  been  established  to 
review  the  Centre  for  Russian  8c  East 
European  Studies.  Members  are: 
University  Professor  John  Beattie, 
Department  of  History,  Professors 


Maria  Rika  Maniates,  vice-dean,  and 
Paul  Gooch,  vice-dean  (from  Jan.  2), 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  (chairs); 
Don  Moggridge,  Department  of 
Economics,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science 
decanal  representative;  Rosemary 
Gartner,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Frank  Griffiths,  Department  of  Political 
Science;  Louis  Iribarne,  Department  of 
Slavic  Languages  8c  Literatures;  Peter 
Nesselroth,  director,  Centre  for 
Comparative  Literature;  and  Ron 
Pruessen,  Department  of  History,  and 
Beth  Fischer,  graduate  student, 
Department  of  Political  Science;  and 
Maureen  Lynham,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  submissions  from  interested 
persons  until  December  3.  These  should 
be  mailed  to  Professor  Maria  Rika 
Maniates  at  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  65  St.  George  St. 


Search 


Chair,  Department  of  Near 
Eastern  Studies 

A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  Department  of 
Near  Eastern  Studies.  Members  are: 
Dean  Marsha  Chandler,  Faculty  of  Arts 
8c  Science  (chair);  Professors  Jack 
Holladay,  Libby  Garshowitz  and  Kirk 
Grayson,  Department  of  Near  Eastern 
Studies;  Brad  Inwood,  Department  of 
Classics;  John  D.  Baird,  associate  dean, 


Division  I,  School  of  Graduate  Studies; 
and  Sam  Solecki,  associate  dean,  hu- 
manities, Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science; 
and  Paul  Sodtke,  graduate  student, 
Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the 
University  community.  These  should  be 
submitted  to  Dean  Marsha  Chandler, 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science,  room  2020, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

Chair,  Department  of  Philosophy 
A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy.  Members  are:  Dean  Marsha 
Chandler,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science 
(chair);  Professors  Frank  Cunningham, 
John  Slater,  Amy  Mullin,  Barry  Brown 
and  Sonia  Sedivy,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  Don  Dewees,  vice-dean, 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science;  and  John  D. 
Baird,  associate  dean,  Division  I,  School 
of  Graduate  Studies;  and  Patricia 
Glazebrook,  graduate  student, 
Department  of  Philosophy. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the 
University  community.  These  should  be 
submitted  to  Dean  Marsha  Chandler, 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science,  room  2020, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

Chair,  Department  of  Economics 
A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  Department  of 


Economics.  Members  are:  Dean  Marsha 
Chandler,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science 
(chair);  Professors  Arthur  Hosios, 
Dwayne  Benjamin,  Sue  Horton,  Mel 
Fuss  and  John  Munro,  Department  of 
Economics;  Andrew  Mitchell,  Faculty 
of  Management;  and  John  Britton, 
associate  dean,  Division  II,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  and  Halina 
Kwiecinska,  graduate  student, 
Department  of  Economics. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the 
University  community.  These  should  be 
submitted  to  Dean  Marsha  Chandler, 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science,  room  2020, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall. 


Advisory 


Call  for  Nominations 
Provost  Adel  Sedra  has  issued  a call for 
nominations  of  individuals  to  serve  on  an 
advisory  committee  to  recommend  a 
director  for  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies. 

Provost  Adel  Sedra  has  been  disignat- 
ed  by  the  president  as  chair  of  the 
committee.  Nominations  should  be  sent 
to  the  provost’s  attention  by  December  8. 


TaskForce 


Task  Force  on  Admissions 
A task  force  has  been  established  to 


evaluate  the  efficiency  of  the  graduate 
system  of  admission,  given  the 
University’s  continuing  desire  to 
recruit,  admit  and  enrol  the  most  able 
graduate  students.  Members  are: 
Professor  John  Britton,  associate  dean, 
Division  II,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  (chair);  Professors  Gordon 
Anderson,  Department  of  Economics; 
Marion  Bogo,  Faculty  of  Social  Work; 
Rashmi  Desai,  Department  of 
Physics;  Ron  Leprohon,  Department 
of  Near  Eastern  Studies;  Ian 
McCausland,  Department  of 
Electrical  8c  Computer  Engineering; 
Karin  Domnick  Pierre,  Department  of 
Community  Health;  and  Frank 
Vaccarino,  Department  of  Psychology, 
and  Kristina  Bendikas,  graduate 
student,  Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of 
Dram  a;- Roy  Fischer,  registrar,  School 
of  Graduate  Studies;  Dan  Lang, 
assistant  vice-president  (planning)  and 
University  registrar;  and  Lily  Yee, 
executive  officer,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  (secretary). 

The  task  force  is  considering  the 
current  division  of  tasks  between  the 
central  offices  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  the  graduate 
units,  quality  control,  the  admissions 
systems  of  peer  universities  and  the 
impact  of  new  technology.  The  task 
force  would  welcome  comments  and 
submissions  from  interested  persons 
until  December  17.  These  should  be 
forwarded  to  Lily  Yee  at  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  65  St.  George  St. 
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WESLEY  BATES 


Growing  Concerns 


Environmental  studies  serve  undergraduate  students  well.  But  graduate  students  need  a better  program. 

ByDonMackay 


T 


^HERE  IS  A FUNDAMENTAL  Mis- 
match between  the  existing  disci- 
plinary structure  of  the  University 
and  the  inherendy  multidisciplinary  nature  of 
environmental  issues.  It  is  time  to  decide 
whether  we  should  follow  the  present  mud- 
dle-along,  business-as-usual  route  or  a bold- 
er and  more  innovative  one. 

The  decision  is  important  because  envi- 
ronmental issues  are  now  prominent  on  the 
national  scene.  Students  demand  environ- 
mental courses  and  research  opportunities; 
government  funding  of  environmental  re- 
search has  been  relatively  generous;  and  so- 
ciety looks  to  universities  for  credible  advice 
and  commentary  on  complex  environmental 
questions.  Surely  the  University  must  par- 
ticipate vigorously  in  the  crucial  and  fasci- 
nating struggle  to  fashion  a sustainable  future 
for  all  species  on  our  planet. 

Yet  despite  numerous  committees,  task 
forces  and  reviews,  we  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  create  a niche  for  environmental  studies. 

What  is  the  problem? 

The  academic  community  exists  to  serve 
society  as  a reservoir  of  knowledge  and  schol- 
arship. It  seeks  to  expand  and  generate  new 
knowledge  and  insights  by  research;  it  seeks 
to  transmit  this  knowledge  and  the  ability  to 
think  critically  to  students  in  a process  called 
“education”;  and  it  serves  the  public  which 
supports  it  by  providing  advice  and  comment.  The  quantity  of 
knowledge  is  now  so  vast  that  we  must  slice  up  the  cake  into 
very  thin  slices  or  sectors  which  correspond  roughly  to  depart- 
ments. Even  within  one  slice,  such  as  chemical  engineering,  no 
one  individual  can  fully  appreciate  the  work  of  all  his  or  her  col- 
leagues. Specialists  in  the  mathematics  of  chemical  process 
control,  the  physics  of  paper  manufacturing  and  the  biochem- 
istry of  fermentation  have  little  in  common.  To  reach  the  fron- 
tier of  knowledge  we  must  specialize  and  develop  our  own 
techniques,  research  journals  and  conferences.  There  is  no  al- 
ternative to  disciplinary  specialization.  It  makes  good  sense  to 
base  specialists  with  similar  interests  in  departments  where 
they  can  collaborate  in  research,  teaching  and  service  first,  and 
make  interdisciplinary  contacts  when  possible. 

The  environmental  issue,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inherendy 
multidisciplinary.  It  involves  biology,  medicine,  engineering, 
physics,  chemistry,  forestry,  economics,  law,  geography,  etc. 
Indeed  it  is  likely  that  all  departments  have  some  environ- 
mental interests.  There  is  no  merit  in  creating  another  slice  of 
cake  called  “environmental  studies”  — perhaps  environmental 
issues  are  best  viewed  as  icing  covering  the  surface  of  the  cake, 
thicker  is  some  places,  thinner  in  others.  Environmental  con- 
cerns involve  a complex  system  of  physical,  chemical,  ecolog- 
ical and  social  processes  in  which  the  interactions  are  of  primary 
interest  rather  than  the  details  of  disciplinary  processes.  The 
chemist  may  seek  a new,  sensitive  method  of  analysis  for  phe- 
nols. The  engineer  may  seek  to  avoid  producing  them  in  pulp 
bleaching  plants.  The  biologist  may  seek  to  understand  how  phe- 
nols kill  fish.  These  are  not,  in  my  view,  truly  environmental 
research;  they  are  disciplinary  studies,  properly  done  in  de- 
partments. But  when  the  group  collaborates  to  identify  how 
phenols  are  affecting  fish  in  the  vicinity  of  a pulp  mill,  the  re- 
search becomes  environmental.  The  group’s  contribution  to  so- 
ciety is  then  much  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts. 


The  problem  is  to  find  a respectable  academic  home 

for  those  individuals  who  devote  their  energies  to  interdisci- 
plinary environmental  issues.  Until  about  10  years  ago  there  was 
a justifiable  concern  that  environmental  issues  were  a passing 
fancy.  Enthusiasts  formed  a club  at  the  graduate  level,  the 
Institute  for  Environmental  Studies  (IES),  where  they 
could  interact  and  teach  under  collaborative  arrangements 
with  departments.  IES  was  subject  to  periodic  reviews  which 
would  determine  its  future.  The  system  worked  well,  but  it  has 
become  clear  that  other  universities  with  more  substantial 


structures  are  more  successful,  at  least  in  fund  raising.  Not  all 
have  the  breadth  of  IES.  Waterloo  has  a groundwater  group, 
York  an  atmospheric  group,  Trent  a watershed  ecosystem 
group  and  Guelph  a toxicological  centre  (the  concept  of  which 
was  born  on  this  campus). 

It  is  clear  that  the  structure  of  IES  is  no  longer  adequate.The 
University  has  a diversity  of  undergraduate  environmental  of- 
ferings, difficult  to  see  in  total,  but  with  the  potential  to  be  high- 
ly effective.  Innis  College  offers  a generalist  program.  The  new 
Division  of  the  Environment  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science 
will  offer  a dual  major  that  will  retain  the  rigour  of  a disciplinary 
specialization  yet  allow  the  student  to  pursue  a discipline  with 
an  environmental  focus.  There  are  also  programs  in  toxicolo- 
gy and  engineering.  What  undergraduate  students  need  now  is 
a document  that  clearly  describes  the  academic  options  and  pro- 


Does  the  issue  of 

HUMAN  SURVIVAL  ON 
THIS  PLANET  NOT  MERIT 
GREATER  SUPPORT? 


grams  available.  With  coordination,  some  fine-tuning,  more  flex- 
ibility and  some  publicity  the  undergraduate  program  should  be 
in  good  shape  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

A vital  graduate  program  is  also  essential.  It  is  at  the  grad- 
uate level  that  Toronto  can  exploit  its  breadth  and  tradition  in 
environmental  research.  In  fact  our  status  is  based  on  percep- 
tions of  the  quality  of  our  graduate  research.  Graduate  programs 
can  attract  outside  funds.  Have  we  built  a first-class  under- 
graduate program  whose  graduates  have  nowhere  to  go? 


A COLLABORATIVE  PROGRAM  DOES  EXIST 
in  which  a student  registers  in  one  of  nine  par- 
ticipating departments,  then  takes  a program 
of  studies  agreed  between  IES  and  the  de- 
partment. Ultimately  the  department’s  de- 
mands prevail;  IES  is  the  junior  partner,  sub- 
ject to  the  whims  and  enthusiasms  of  chairs 
and  graduate  coordinators.  Some  depart- 
ments are  enthusiastic  and  supportive  of  IES, 
some  are  ambivalent  and  others  are  hostile. 
There  is  wide  agreement  that  the  present 
system  is  not  robust,  is  unfair  to  students 
and  cannot  continue  in  the  face  of  com- 
petition from  more  attractive  programs  else- 
where. 

The  key  issue  is  the  status  of  IES  within 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  (SGS). 
Graduate  students  bring  vitality  and  a sense 
of  academic  community.  They  are  the  vehi- 
cle for  much  academic  cooperation.  Without 
them  a graduate  department  or  institute  is  a 
rather  sterile  club  of  faculty.  But  IES  does  not 
register  students  or  influence  faculty  ap- 
pointments. In  my  opinion  an  environmen- 
tal institute  without  the  power  to  admit  and 
direct  graduate  students  is  doomed  to  medi- 
ocrity. The  last  review  of  IES  five  years  ago 
recommended  that  the  institute  seek  a stand- 
alone degree  program,  but  no  progress  has  been 
made.  (A  review  of  IES  is  currently  under 
way.)  Rather  SGS  has  concentrated  its  efforts 
on  shrinking  the  IES  budget  which  amounts  to  about  0.1  per- 
cent of  the  total  University  budget.  Is  this  the  level  of  support 
that  the  issue  of  shaping  human  survival  on  this  planet  merits? 

Toronto  is  not  delivering  the  graduate  environmental  program 
many  expect.  A consensus  must  be  reached  to  set  out  a vision 
for  the  future.  At  present  there  is  no  vision,  just  bickering. 


The  least  disruptive  solution  — following  the  busi- 
ness-as-usual  route  — has  IES  functioning  as  a rather  weak  club 
of  enthusiasts  with  a 50-percent  director  and  a dozen  25-per- 
cent  appointments.  They  strive  to  cooperate  with  departments 
beleaguered  by  budget  cuts,  protective  of  their  turf  and  ill-in- 
clined to  support  extradepartmental  activities.  Fortunes  wax  and 
wane  as  personalities  change.  IES  will  probably  continue  to  slip 
from  being  a leading  centre  of  Canadian  environmental  stud- 
ies to  a fragmented  group  of  individuals  with  a common  interest. 

The  second  bolder,  more  innovative  approach  is  to  establish 
an  interdisciplinary  institute  with  the  power  to  admit  graduate 
students  and  to  behave  like  a graduate  department.  This  rep- 
resents a departure  from  a discipline-based  group  (or  a slice  of 
cake).  The  prospect  of  a new  institute  on  campus  will  un- 
doubtedly be  viewed  with  trepidation  but  there  are  signals 
from  other  campuses  that  this  approach  can  be  successful.  If  the 
institute  fails  to  deliver  it  can  be  dismantled. 

In  the  present  financial  climate  there  are  no  new  resources 
Departments  with  truly  environmental  activities  must  be  brought 
together  to  regroup  and  create  a revitalized  IES  with  perhaps 
10  full-time  equivalent  positions,  consisting  of  two  directors  at 
70  percent,  10  tenured  positions  at  50  percent,  12  positions  at 
25  percent  (some  untenured)  and  the  existing  modest  admin- 
istrative and  library  staff.  The  new  IES  would  admit  students 
and  share  departmental  facilities  as  an  equal  partner  and  spon 
sor  joint  courses  and  research  programs.  It  would  give  the 
University  a centre  that  would  attract  students  and  funding. 

We  need  an  updated  vision  of  how  environmental  studies  fit 
into  U of  T’s  academic  structure.  We  have  nearly  succeeded  at 
the  undergraduate  level,  but  at  the  graduate  level  we  are  far  from 
a satisfactory  resolution.  Environmental  issues  are,  I believe,  crit- 
ically important  now  and  will  grow  in  importance.  We  owe  it 
to  society,  our  faculty  and  students  to  decide  now  on  a vision 
of  how  to  create  a niche  for  environmental  issues  within  the  aca- 
demic structure. 

Don  Mackay  is  a professor  in  the  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry  and  a member  of  IES. 
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